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CHARLES  W.   BURR 


A  friend,  indeed,  was  Dr.  Burr.  He  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  By  his  gifts  of  money 
and  of  books  he  enabled  us  to  strengthen  our  resources  in  many 
Helds — in  nearly  every  field,  indeed,  for  they  represent  the 
remarkable  breadth  of  his  interests,  his  full  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  every  branch  of  learning.  That  Aristotle  was 
the  onlv  writer  who  tempted  him  to  any  degree  of  specializa- 
tion in  his  purchases  for  the  Library  was  a  consequence  of  his 
unbounded  spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry,  his  searching  for  the 
truth  and  for  the  reason,  which  are  so  well  represented  on  his 
bookplate  by  a  large,  dominating  questionmark. 

One  of  his  last  gifts  to  the  Library  was  a  choice  copy  of 
Gabriel  Naude's  Instructions  Concerning  Erecting  of  a  Library 
(London,  1661,  the  first  English  edition  of  his  Advis  pour 
dresser  itne  hihliotheqiie,  translated  by  John  Evelyn).  In  this 
we  read  : 

If  it  be  possible  in  this  world  to  attain  any  sovereign  good, 
any  perfect  and  acconiplisht  felicity,  I  believe  that  there  were 
certainly  none  more  desireable  than  the  fruitful  entertainment, 
and  most  agreeable  di\ertisement  which  might  be  received  from 
such  a  Library  by  a  learned  man,  and  who  were  not  so  curious 
in  having  Books,  ///  ;///  sint  coenationuni  ornamenta,  q-iiain  ut 
studioruni  iiistruiiifnta,  since  from  that  alone  he  might  w'ith 
reason  name  himself  (jos/iiopolitan,  or  Habitant  of  the  Utii- 
verse :  that  he  might  know  all,  see  all,  and  be  ignorant  of  noth- 
ing. Briefly,  seeing  he  is  absolute  ALister  of  this  Contentment, 
that  he  might  manage  it  after  his  own  fancie,  enjo\'  it  when  he 
would,  quit  it  when   he  pleas'd,  entertain  himself  in  it  at  his 


liberty;  and  that  without  contradiction,  without  travail,  and 
without  pains,  he  nia\'  instruct  hiniself,  and  learn  the  exact- 
est  particulars 

Ol  all  ihiit  is,  that  zcas,  and  that  may  he 

III   h.arth.  tlif  farthest  I  leavens,  and  the  Sea. 

The  pleasure  in  books  thus  described  by  the  seventeenth- 
century  hbrarian  was  Dr.  Burr's  pleasure.  It  was  with  the 
same  pleasure  and  the  same  motive  that  he  gave  so  abundantly 
to  enrich  the  Library  of  the  University:  with  19,000  volumes 
from  his  own  library  in  1932,  and  with  innumerable  books, 
over  a  period  of  many  years,  which  he  purchased  for  us. 
Though  his  visits  were  many,  he  seldom  came  with  empty 
hands.  A  frequent  and  always  welcome  experience  it  has 
been  to  look  up  from  work,  aware  of  Dr.  Burr's  presence  in 
the  doorway,  and  usually  of  his  voice:  "Here's  a  book  that  I 
thought  you  might  like  for  the  Library."  Among  the  gifts 
which  these  memorable  visits  brought  us  are  splendid  copies  of 
the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  Holinshed's  Chronicles  of  England, 
Scotliuidc,  and  Irelande  (Shakespeare's  principal  source  for 
English  history),  a  Kelmscott  Chaucer,  and  Rudolph  Acker- 
mann's  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  History 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  No  gifts  could  have  been  made 
with  less  ostentation  or  less  desire  for  praise;  his  only  desire 
was  that  the  books  might  be  useful  to  inquirers  after  knowl- 
edge— after  "the  exactest  particulars  of  all  that  is,  that  was, 
and  that  may  be." 

Dr.  Burr  won  our  sincere,  enduring  gratitude:  not  for  his 
generous  gifts  alone,  though  this  is  without  limit,  but  even 
more  for  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  inspiration  of  his  per- 
sonality, the  sincerity  of  his  friendship. 

C.S.T. 


JOHN   I-RJ.DERICK  Ll'AVIS,  JR. 

i:Li;c'ri:D  pri:sidi:nt  of  thi:  frii:nds 

An  interesting  and  well  attended  meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Lihrarv  was  held  Februarv  11,  with  Dr.  Charles  W. 
David,  Director  of  Libraries,  presiding.  Dr.  David  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  John  A.  Stevenson  had  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  the  office  of  President  of  the  Friends  because  of  pressure 
of  other  obligations,  and  that  since  his  wishes  in  the  matter 
must  be  complied  with  his  resignation  had  been  accepted,  with 
regret,  and  with  full  appreciation  of  his  great  interest  in  the 
LIbrarv  and  of  his  service  as  President  of  the  Friends.  The 
following  officers  were  then  elected:  President,  Mr.  John 
Frederick  Lewis,  Jr.;  Vice-presidents,  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach 
and  Dr.  Charles  W.  David;  Secretary,  Mv.  C.  Seymour 
Thompson.  (The  Treasurer  of  the  L'niversity  is  ex  officio 
Treasurer  of  the  Friencis.) 

John  Frederick  Lewis,  Jr.,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  L'niversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Class  of  1920,  and  is  now  serving 
as  an  associate  trustee  of  the  University.  He  Is  President  of 
the  Art  Alliance  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  of  the  Mercantile  Library.  He  also  serves  on  the  boards 
of  numerous  cultural  institutions,  Including  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Athenaeum  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  University  iVIuseum. 

The  following  addresses  constituted  the  evening's  program: 
The  Future  of  Chinese  Studies  in  American  Universities,  by 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Gardner,  Lecturer  in  Chinese  In  charge  of  Area 
Language  Program,  A.S.T.P. ;  The  Chinese  Collection  In  the 
L'niversltv  of  Pennsvlvania  Library,  by  Dr.  Derk  Bodde,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Chinese  Studies,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; The  Future  of  Slavic  Studies  in  American  Universities, 
by  Dr.  Serglus  Yakobson,  Consultant  on  Slavonic  History,  Li- 
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brary  of  Congress;  1  he  Charlemagne  Tower  Collection  of 
Russian  Books  in  tiie  University  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  by 
Mr.  Dimitri  Fedotoff  White,  historian  and  author. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  these  addresses  in  this  issue 
of  the  Chrouiclc,  and  to  announce  that  Dr.  Bodde  has  kindly 
consented  to  arrange  an  exhibit  of  materials  illustrating  the 
development  of  the  Chinese  book,  which  will  be  displayed  at 
the  Librar\'  for  several  weeks,  beginning  May  15, 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SLAVIC  STUDIES 
IN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

By  Sergius  Yakobson 

Mr.  Chairman,  Friends  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Library ! 

1  am  honored  by  the  invitation  to  speak  here  tonight  and 
much  indebted  to  our  chairman  for  this  privilege.  I  am  par- 
ticularly happy  to  speak  in  your  town  and  in  your  University. 
1  vividly  remember  the  inspiring  intellectual  atmosphere  I 
found  at  your  Library  when  1  came  to  see  Dr.  Lingelbach  upon 
mv  arrival  in  this  country  from  war-torn  England,  late  sum- 
mer 1940. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  American-Russian  cultural  rela- 
tions, Philadelphia  had  a  special  place  of  honor  in  the  thoughts 
of  a  Russian  scholar.  Already,  under  Catherine  the  Cireat,  the 
first  articles  translated  from  the  "Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society"  were  printed  in  Russian  news- 
papers and  magazines.  The  distant  Pennsylvania  appeared 
to  the  Russians  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies as  the  seat  of  wisdom,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  largest 
and  cleanest  city  in  the  world. 

The  personality  of  the  noble  Dr.  Franklin  of  Philadelphia 
appealed  particularly  to  the  Russian  heart  and  mind.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  new  Prometheus  and  harbinger  of  modernity, 
scholar  and  world  citizen,  writer  and  republican.  He  was 
unanimously  elected  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  St.  Petersburg.  Only  the  Empress  Catherine  did 
not  care  for  this  unusual  American  revolutionary. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  to  have  been  invited  to  comment  to- 
night upon  the  future  of  Slavic  studies  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  I  am  fully  aware  of  my  limitations.     Our  very  kind  chair- 
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man  has,  to  be  sure,  asked  me  for  predictions  of  things  to 
come.  Here  1  am,  I — an  historian,  who  by  inclination,  train- 
ing, and  daily  work  is  accustomed  to  decipher  the  patterns  of 
the  past.  Cultural  weather-forecasts  appear  somehow  foreign 
to  an  orthodox  historian.  And  still  the  challenge  to  comment 
briefly  on  a  vital  aspect  of  postwar  education  prevailed  over  the 
doubts  of  a  narrow-minded  specialist.  There  is  wisdom  in  the 
few  words  engraved  at  the  gates  of  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington:  "What  is  past — is  prologue." 

1  would  like  first  to  say  a  word  about  the  shortcomings  of 
the  early  stages  of  Slavic  research  in  this  country,  not  that  we 
should  underestimate  the  pioneer  work  done  by  Professor 
Noyes  of  California  and  Professor  Wiener  of  Harvard  in 
the  study  of  Slavic  literature,  nor  the  impetus  given  to  Slavic 
historical  research  by  Professor  Colder  at  Stanford,  and  Archi- 
bald Coolidge  at  Harvard,  or  the  Interest  awakened  by  Pro- 
fessor Harper  of  Chicago  in  the  study  of  Russian  institutions. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that 
historic  recollections  provide  adequate  immunity  against  fu- 
ture mistakes.  But  past  experiences,  former  omissions  and 
errors  can  very  well  serve  as  a  warning,  give  guidance,  and 
clarify  issues.  Lord  Vansittart  is  right:  "One  can  learn  much 
from  the  past  if  one  can  smile  at  it,  instead  of  always  girding 
at  it  like  a  progressive  or  hankering  after  it  like  a  reaction- 
ary."<^) 

The  first  striking  feature  of  the  development  of  Slavic  schol- 
arship in  the  United  States  is  the  lag  of  scholarship  behind 
political  and  economic  developments.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  American-Russian  relations  have  been,  since  the  very  be- 
ginning, of  a  friendly  nature — at  least  as  far  as  the  two  peo- 
ples, if  not  always  their  governments,  were  concerned. 

The  United  States  of  America  excited  Russian  imagination 
as  a  lantl  of  freedom,  as  an  export  market,  and  as  an  exotic 
country  in  which  more  people  supposedly  died  from  the  arrows 

1  Lord  Vansittart,  Lessons  of  My  Life,  New  York,  1943,  p.  3. 
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of  the  Indians  than  from  natural  causes.  According  to  a  very 
earlv  prediction  made  by  a  Russian  freemason,  Novikov,  in 
1784 — "Freedom  expelled  from  Europe  through  luxury  and 
corruption  will  find  refuge  in  the  American  republic." 

The  democratic  institutions  of  America — freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  speech,  civic  liberties,  voluntary  military  service — 
were  all  regarded  by  the  Russian  liberals  as  patterns  worth 
imitating.  In  the  forties  the  great  Russian  democrat  Her/en 
spoke  of  the  United  States,  though  separated  by  an  ocean  of 
salty  water  from  Siberia,  as  the  only  likely  partner  of  Russia. 
And,  incidentally,  the  Frenchman  Tocqueville,  in  the  closing 
words  of  the  first  volume  of  his  famous  study  "Democracy  in 
America,"  printed  for  the  first  time  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  characterized  Americans  and  Russians  as  the  only 
two  truly  great  nations  of  the  world.  "All  other  nations," 
he  wrote,  "seem  to  have  nearly  reached  their  natural  limits, 
and  they  have  only  to  maintain  their  power;  but  the  Americans 
and  Russians  are  still  in  the  act  of  growth.  All  the  others  have 
stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  extreme  difficulty;  these 
alone  are  proceeding  with  ease  and  celerity  along  a  path  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  perceived. Their  starting  point  is  dif- 
ferent, and  their  courses  are  not  the  same;  yet  each  of  them 
seems  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven  to  sway  the  destinies 
of  half  the  globe." 

The  Americans  reciprocated  Russian  admiration.  The 
Americans  like  the  Russians  personally — though,  as  it  has 
been  rightly  observed,  they  "do  not  care  at  all  for  the  govern- 
ments   which    the    Russians    have    permitted    to    rule    over 

them. In  casual  intercourse,  Americans  and  Russians  get 

on  extraordinarily  well ,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  conduct 

of  serious  business ,  Americans  and  Russians easily 

misunderstand  each  other .  Russia  presents  to  America  a 

confusing  and  fascinating  set  of  contradictions .  But  their 

respective  positions  tend  to  bring  them  into  friendly  coopera- 
tion   .  Each  Is  for  the  other  a  potential  friend  in  the  rear  of 


potential  enemies.    '-' 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  earlier  phases  of  American-Russian 
friendship  and  collaboration  based  on  practical  considerations, 
popular  will  and  sentiment,  to  the  Held  of  serious  research  and 
instruction,  we  note  that  even  Russian  studies  in  America  only 
slowly  gained  a  following  of  scholars.  Until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  have  been — I  am  quoting  a  colleague 
at  Columbia  University — "only  two  persons,  a  Yankee  char- 
acter and  a  German  professor's  daughter,  able  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  to  qualify  as  forerunners  of  today's  American  Slavi- 
cists."''" 

The  nineteenth  century  American  diplomats  accredited  to 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  who  knew  Russian  had  to  learn  it 
outside  the  college — from  private  teachers  and  sometimes 
even  "through  German,  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  learning 
it."'^^  The  first  course  in  the  Russian  language  was  given  at 
Harvard  in  1896,  and  only  in  the  1930's  were  Slavic  studies 
accorded  full  recognition  at  the  American  universities  and 
colleges.  Until  well  into  the  twentieth  century,  travel  books 
were  the  main  original  source  of  information  on  Russia. 
Scholarly  Slavic  publications  were  unavailable  in  America, 
though — 1  must  say  this  in  fairness  to  casual  American  visitors 
to  Russia — their  observations  were  frequently  penetrating  and 
discomfortingly  correct.  Thus,  William  S.  Edwards  spoke  as 
early  as  1902  of  an  inevitable  revolution  in  Russia.  He  saw  "a 
discontent  so  deep-rootecl  and  so  intense  that  when  the  in- 
evitable hour  strikes,  as  strike  it  must,  the  world  will  then  be- 
hold in  Russia  a  saturnalia  of  blood  and  tears,  a  squaring  of 
ten  centuries'  accounts,  more  fraught  with  human  anguish  and 

~  De  Witt  Clinton  Poole,  ''Russia  and  the  United  States,"  in  Xriv  Eiirofif, 
New  York,   Septenilier   1941,   p.  246    ((iiiotations   slightly   rearranged). 

•^  A.  P.  Coleman,  "Slavonic  Studies  in  the  United  States,  1918-1938,"  in  T/ir 
Slavonic  Rrv'uiv,  London,   1938-39,  vol.   17,  p.   372. 

^  "Memoirs  of  Jeremiah  Curtin,"  edited  by  Joseph  Schafer,  Jf'isconsin  Hiofi- 
raphy  Srrirs,  Madison,  1940,  vol.  2,  p.  72;  cf.  also  Eugene  Schuyler,  "Selected 
Essays,"   New    York,   1901,   p.  20. 
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human  joy  than  ever  dreamed  a  Marat  and  a  Robespierre, 
more  direful  and  more  g\nd  than  yet  mankind  have  known." '"'' 

1  have  spoken  so  far  of  the  tardiness  with  which  Slavic 
studies  took  root  in  this  country.  A  second  serious  obstacle 
for  a  rapid  progress  of  Slavic  scholarship  in  America  was  the 
lack  of  an  organic  and  planned  program.  Too  much  was  left 
to  chance.  Only  acute  crises  generated  financial  support  and 
promoted  interest.  The  many,  and  brilliant,  American  achieve- 
ments in  the  Slavic  Held  were  until  recently  primarily  the  work 
of  a  few  enthusiasts,  and  less  the  result  of  a  constructive  policy 
on  the  part  of  American  universities  and  colleges. 

The  situation  w^as  similar  to  that  of  the  reporting  of  foreign 
events  in  the  American  press,  though  in  many  ways  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world.  Even  our  leading  national  papers  have 
not  yet  established  permanent  observers  in  all  the  vital  points 
of  the  globe  with  an  assignment  to  write  up  political,  eco- 
nomical, and  cultural  developments.  Be  it  civil  war  in  Spain 
or  an  earthquake  in  Turkey,  special  correspondents  are 
hurried  to  the  scene  preceded  or  followed  by  volunteers.  The 
"big  event"  is  hardly  over,  when  the  correspondents  are  with- 
drawn and  sent  to  another  place  where  headlines  are  being 
made.  The  curious  readers  are  left  guessing  about  further 
developments. 

Similarly,  with  a  few^  notable  exceptions,  no  provisions  were 
made  at  the  American  universities  and  colleges,  which  would 
have  guaranteed  a  continuous  flow  of  information  on  Slavic 
topics  and  training  of  Slavic  specialists.  The  attention  given 
to  Slavic  studies  by  the  higher  educational  institutions  was  un- 
fortunately made  too  dependent  on  the  difficulties  and  uncer- 
tainties which  have  characterized  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Slavic  Europe. 

No  less  disappointing  was  the  often  limited  scope  of  Slavic 
research  In  America.    We  wrote  and  spoke  about  Slavic  studies 

■"'Quoted    bv    Anna    M.    Babev    in    her    Doctor's    thesis,    A wrriiaiis    in    Riiss'tn 
1776-1917,  New  York,  193S,  p.  126. 
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but  usually  meant  only  Russian  studies.  The  study  of  the 
minor  Slavic  countries  and  peoples  was  ignored  or  at  least 
neglected.  This  Is  more  surprising  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  Slavic  immigrants.  Not  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  Slavic  blood  in  their  veins.  Here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania alone,  as  you  know,  live  over  600,000  persons  of  Polish 
and  Ukrainian  descent.  The  different  Slavic  ethnic  groups 
contributed  nobly  to  the  common  American  heritage.  But 
how  much  do  we  know  about  the  background  and  the  old 
countries  of  these  our  Slavic  fellow  citizens? 

Now,  I  think,  that  from  these  critical  remarks  about  past 
experiences,  certain  lessons  for  the  future  can  be  derived. 
F'irst  of  all,  we  shall  need  (and  I  think  we  can  expect)  in  the 
near  future  a  definite  expansion  of  Slavic  studies  in  America. 
The  public,  in  addition  to  the  scholars,  is  taking  at  last  active 
interest  in  questions  of  Slavic  research.  Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  wiser  postwar  period  Slavic  teaching  and  studies 
will  become  a  constituent  part  of  our  university  and  college 
curricula.  This  should  be  so,  and  not  exclusively  In  the  Interest 
of  some  rare  individuals  engaged  In  esoteric  pursuits. 

The  extension  of  the  curriculum  has  become  imperative  for 
reasons  of  foreign  policy  and  national  interest.  For  these 
studies  will  enrich  American  cultural  life  and  help  us  to  meet 
new  and  expanded  responsibilities  In  the  world.  We  can  no 
longer — with  aeroplanes  reaching  in  less  than  three  days  every 
spot  on  earth — afford  to  remain  insular  In  our  attitudes  and 
ways  of  thinking.  And,  as  modern  population  research  teaches 
us,  in  about  twenty  years  every  second  European  will  be  a 
Slav. 

"The  Americans  have  the  mind  to  conceive  and  the  physical 
force  to  make  themselves  the  English-speaking  people,"  wrote 
Jeremiah  Curtin  In  the  summer  of  1900.  "The  world  that 
extends  from  the  Adriatic  eastward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
Slav  now  by  race,  and  seems  likely  to  be  Slav  politically  In  the 
future  not  so  very  remote.     The  Slav  question  is  the  greatest 
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political  question  in  Europe  since  the  rise  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.""" 

Funds  will  have  to  be  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
permanent  chairs  and  fellowships  in  the  Slavic  disciplines,  at 
all  tlie  leading  American  educational  institutions.  "L^niversi- 
ties  and  colleges  must  be  reminded  constantly," — and  I  am 
quoting  here  a  private  paper  prepared  by  a  Slavic  scholar  now 
with  the  Government — "of  the  importance  of  making  pro- 
visions for  work  in  the  Slavic  field.  In  some  cases  assistance 
from  outside  in  providing  teaching  and  research  tools  might 
help  to  crystallize  the  interest  of  administrators  and  depart- 
ment heads  in  developing  the  Slavic  field." 

For  better  or  worse, — and  I  for  one  hope  that  our  relations 
with  the  Slavic  world  will  be  of  an  increasingly  friendly  nature, 
— it  will  be  the  duty  of  American  universities  to  educate  a 
new  generation  of  experts,  able  to  analyze  properly  and  to 
interpret  correctly  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the  Slavic 
world.  The  auspices  for  such  an  effort  seem  at  present  to  be 
particularly  favorable.  Recent  experience  has  demonstrated 
beyond  any  doubt,  how  dangerously  unprepared  we  were  for 
a  sudden  crisis,  and  how  narrow  was  the  circle  of  fully  trained 
Slavicists  available  for  the  war  effort. 

One  handicap  in  the  effective  pursuit  of  Slavic  studies  has 
been  removed — at  least  temporarily.  As  long  as  the  Slavic 
languages,  for  example  Russian,  are  not  taught  in  the  Ameri- 
can secondary  schools,  a  good  deal  of  valuable  time  of  the 
Slavic  students  will  always  be  spent  in  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  acquiring  the  necessary  and  terrifying  linguistic  equip- 
ment. Lately,  however,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  quite  a  few  universities  have 
introduced  a  number  of  intensive  courses  in  the  so-called 
"unusual"  Slavic  languages.  Instruction  in  Russian  has  also 
been  given  a  prominent  place  in  Army  and  Navy  special  train- 
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in(^  programs.  This  was  an  important  departure  which,  thanks 
to  the  ingenious  teaching  methods,  bore  excellent  immediate 
results. 

So  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when,  after  the  war,  our  men  now 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  will  be  given  back  to  civilian  life  and 
will  return  to  their  scholastic  occupations,  at  least  some  of 
them  will  choose  to  go  on  with  the  Slavic  studies,  and  profit 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  one  or  other  Slavic  tongues  acquired 
during  the  war.  And,  as  after  the  First  World  War,  the  teach- 
ing staff  might  also  be  recruited  from  the  young  men  at  present 
engaged  in  war  work  in  the  Slavic  field  at  home  and  abroad. 

Simultaneously,  the  barriers  separating  the  humanities  from 
the  social  sciences  will  have  to  disappear.  Adequate  regional 
studies  require  inter-disciplinary  training  and  a  total  approach. 
Thus,  it  will  in  future  be  inadmissible  that  students  should 
major  in  history  or  literature  of  a  Slavic  people  without  any 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  civilization.  The  Slavic 
student  might  decide  to  specialize  in  a  definite  field  but  he 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  all  the 
other  aspects  of  Slavic  life. 

For  obvious  reasons  more  attention  will  be  paid  in  the 
future  to  the  study  of  smaller  Slavic  countries.  Three  of  them 
— Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia — belong  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  American  citizens  of  Slavic  ancestry 
are  nowadays  becoming  more  interested  in  their  national  tra- 
ditions. On  the  other  hand,  all  area  studies  provided  in  a 
lecture  hall  are  bound  to  remain  incomplete  without  extensive 
field  work.  The  latter  is  of  paramount  importance — no 
bookish  information  can  ever  convey  the  local  colour  of  a 
Slavic  milieu.  But  certainly  no  one  could  prophesy  today  how 
soon  facilities  for  study  and  research  will  be  open  in  postwar 
Europe  to  the  American  student  of  Slavic  affairs. 

A  further  prerequisite  for  a  promising  development  of 
Shnic  studies  here  at  home  is — besides  the  changes  in  uni- 
versity teaching — a  propei-  organization  of  the  supply  of  Slavic 
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books  and  other  source  materials.  An  important  aiul  honor- 
able role  will  have  to  be  performed  in  this  field  by  our  national, 
state,  and  especially  university  libraries.  The  Slavic  holdings 
of  the  libraries  are  neither  poor  investment,  nor  fancy  collec- 
tions. Didn't  recent  events  show  that  even  boundary  disputes 
of  Eastern  IZurope  are  no  longer  family  quarrels  of  the  Slavs 
between  themselves,  but  that  they  do  affect  our  own  national 
interests?  Only  a  free  and  adequate  access  to  the  original 
source  materials  will  facilitate  fact-finding  and  guide  our  pub- 
lic opinion  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  issues  at  stake. 
1  his  will  in  the  future  safeguard  us  against  a  good  deal  of 
shocks  and  embarrassment. 

Slavic  collections  need  consistent  policies  of  acquisition, 
hence  expert  Slavic  librarians.  The  choice  of  books  cannot 
be  left  to  the  whims  of  untrained  librarians,  to  the  personal 
taste  of  donors,  and  to  the  chances  of  book  exchanges.  We 
need  planning,  vision  and  foresight — qualities  as  much  re- 
quired in  librarv  work  as  in  business.  I  wish  to  mention  here 
the  experience  I  haci  about  eight  years  ago  with  a  leading 
British  educational  institution  to  which  I  suggested  that  the 
flow  of  Soviet  printed  materials  sent  in  huge  quantities  to 
Germanv  prior  to  1933  be  redirected  to  England.  No  action 
was  taken  for  fear  of  Communist  propaganda.  I  received 
recently  word  from  the  same  organization  asking  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  securing  Soviet  materials  now  badly  needed 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  no  longer  obtainable 
through  the  ordinary  trade  channels.  But  by  then  it  was  too 
late. 

May  I,  therefore,  suggest  to  my  colleagues  of  the  American 
libraries  not  to  postpone  any  longer  the  building  up  of  their 
Slavic  collections,  and  to  secure  now  the  available  copies  of 
Important  Slavic  publications  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
Slavic  book  market  is  rapldlv  shrinking.  Innumerable  book 
collections  In  the  Slavic  countries  themselves  (in  Kiev  alone  up 
to  six  million  volumes)  have  been  pillaged  or  destroyed. 
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As  to  the  selection  ot  new  acquisitions  1  am  glad  to  make 
here  the  announcement  of  a  new  project  undertaken  bv  the 
Library  of  Congress  with  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. Until  lately  anyone  engaging  in  Slavic  research  "was 
obliged  to  be  his  own  bibliographer."'"'  Now%  a  group  of 
scholars  has  been  entrusted  to  work  out,  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Karpovich  of  Harvard  anci  with  my  assistance, 
a  basic  Russian  bibliography  of  about  20,000  entries,  covering 
such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  as  Russian  history,  literature, 
philology,  economics,  religion,  geography,  regional  studies, 
law,  art,  and  a  number  of  sciences. 

This  basic  bibliography  is  meant  to  serve  a  number  of  prac- 
tical purposes,  but  its  primary  task  is  to  help  librarians  in  shap- 
ing their  acquisition  policy  relating  to  Russian  materials.  Sec- 
ondly, these  bibliographical  lists,  which  are  going  to  be  checked 
against  the  holdings  of  the  leading  American  libraries,  will 
provide  a  partial  inventory  of  existing  American  collections  of 
Russian  materials.  They  will  show  their  deficiencies  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  will  give  an  over-all  picture  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  Russian  materials  among  the  individual  American  li- 
braries cind  their  particular  spheres  of  interest. 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  particularly  strong  in  Russian 
regional  studies,  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  literary 
criticism  and  "belles  lettres,"  and  the  Hoover  War  Library  in 
publications  on  recent  Russian  history  and  foreign  affairs.  But 
what  about  Chicago,  Berkeley,  Cleveland — what  about  your 
own  Library?  This  information  is  important  if  one  wishes 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  It  might  also  lead  some  day  to 
the  organization  of  the  purchase  of  Slavic  materials  on  a 
national  basis. 

Finally,  next  to  the  urgent  broadening  of  Slavic  teaching 
and  research  at  the  American  universities  and  colleges,  next 
to  the  desired  enlargement  of  Slavic  book  collections  in  our 
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libraries,  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Shivie  elearmg 
house  or  information  eenter,  run  and  staffed  by  specialists  m 
the  field,  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  for  the  success  of  Slavic 
studies  in  this  country. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Slavic  world  before  the  War  was  not 
only  insufficient,  but  often  channeled  to  us  second  or  third 
hand,  and  often  via  Germany.  The  need  for  an  authoritative 
clearing  house  has  been  badly  felt  for  a  long  time,  both  on 
the  West  Coast  and  here  in  the  East.  I,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience as  Slavic  Consultant  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  I  have  to  answer  a  great  variety  of  inquiries,  can  testify 
to  the  value  of  such  a  center.  But,  though  the  idea  has  often 
been  discussed  in  professional  circles,  nothing  has  been  done. 
The  existing  organizations  have  either  a  definite  partisan 
character  or  their  activities  are  of  a  limited  scope.  I  think, 
for  instance,  of  the  newly  established  valuable  American-Soviet 
Medical  Society  for  the  exchange  of  medical  information. 
Thus  the  foundation  of  an  all-embracing  Slavic  clearing  house 
remains  an  imperative  assignment  for  the  future. 

Perhaps  it  is  still  premature  to  discuss  the  postwar  w^orld. 
But  I  am  sure  we  have  not  to  fear,  even  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  a  slump  in  the  interest  of  the  American  people 
and  of  responsible  quarters  for  the  problems  of  the  Slavic 
world.  Even  the  unavoidable  demand  for  economy  after  the 
War  will  hardly  be  able  to  block  the  real  demand  for  an  aggres- 
sive promotion  of  planned  and  comprehensive  Slavic  studies. 
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THE  CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER  COLLECTION 

r  By  D.  Fi:noT()Fi-  Wiiirii 

It  was  on  a  sunny  June  day  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1933 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ambassador  Tower.  Seated 
at  a  small  table  near  an  open  window  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  State  Department  archives  housed  in  that  somewhat  in- 
congruous-looking pile  of  masonry,  I  was  turning  over  the 
pages  of  the  folios  containing  the  reports  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  search 
of  commentary  on  the  situation  in  Russian  Central  Asia  and 
the  Anglo-Russian  rivalry  concerned  with  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  gleanings  were  not  over-abundant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  period  when  Mr.  luigene  Schuyler  was  in  resi- 
dence. 

Glancing  over  the  documents  relating  to  the  reign  of  Em- 
peror Nicholas  II,  I  came  upon  a  letter  written  by  Ambassador 
Tower,  dated  January  18,  1900,  on  his  audience  with  the 
Czar,  of  w'hich  I  made  a  brief  extract.  There  was  another 
page,  this  time  in  a  report  dated  January  15,  1902,  that  also 
attracted  my  attention,  and  I  made  a  second  note.  The  lines 
I  copied  then  were  not  particularly  significant.  It  was  the 
tone,  the  attitude  of  the  writer,  rather  than  the  context,  that 
struck  me. 

Ambassador  Tower  was  obviously  quite  interested  in  the 
Emperor  and  impressed  by  the  latter's  detailed  knowledge  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt's  career,  even  in  its  stage  con- 
cerned with  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Emperor's  insight  into  commercial  problems  in  the  Far  East, 
pointing  to  the  possible  strengthening  of  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States,  grownng  out  of  Russia's  policies  there,  was 
apparently  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the  Ambassador. 
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At  that  time  1  had  never  Iieard  of  Ambassador  Tower, 
What  he  said,  or  rather  the  way  he  said  it,  made  me  wish  to 
learn  more  about  him.  1  maiie  some  incjuiries  and  looked  up 
some  reference  books.  1  was  pleased  to  imd  out  that  the 
Ambassador  had  the  same  iiobby  as  I — history;  that  he  had 
written  a  two-volume  "iVlarquis  de  Lafayette  in  the  American 
Revolution,"  which  was  published  in  1895,  as  well  as  a  collec- 
tion of  "Essays  Political  and  Historical"  whicii  appeared  in 
1917.  Our  common  avocation  spurred  me  on  to  find  out 
more  about  the  author  of  these  volumes.  Such  facts  as  his 
birth  in  Philadelphia  on  April  17,  1848,  his  descent  from  an 
old  and  distinguished  family  of  Americans  who  came  to  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  from  Hingham,  England;  his  education  at  Phil- 
lips Exeter  Academy  and  Harvard  University;  the  grand  tour 
of  Europe  and  the  Near  East  which  lasted  some  four  years  and 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1878 — were  soon  added  to  my  fund 
of  knowledge.  iVIr.  Tower's  comparatively  short  business 
career  at  Duluth  and  Philadelphia,  his  marriage  to  Miss  Helen 
Smith  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  young  man 
was  settling  down  to  a  life  of  alternating  business  activities 
and  travel.  But  then  I  found  out  that  in  1  896  Mr.  Tower  had 
become  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  and 
Paleontology,  as  well  as  a  Trustee  of  this  University. 

Apparently  even  this  new  field  did  not  suffice  to  give  a 
satisfactory  outlet  to  xMr.  Tower's  energy  and  ability.  In 
April,  1897,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  United  States 
Minister  to  Austria-Hungary.  This  was  followed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1899,  by  promotion  to  an  Ambassadorship  at  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg,  at  which  post  he  remained  from  March  16, 
1899,  till  November,  1902.  The  Russian  part  of  Ambas- 
sador Tower's  career  held  a  particular  interest  for  me  and 
I  looked  into  the  record  of  his  diplomatic  work  in  Russia. 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  the  agreement  he  negotiated  with 
the  Russian  government,  while  at  his  post,  had  bearing  on  a 
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m.ittc  with  which  niv  childhood  had  some  connection.  It 
dealt  with  arbitration  of  claims  of  American  sealing;  vessels, 
seized  in  the  Behring  Sea  bv  Russian  cruisers.  As  my  father 
served  as  an  officer  on  board  one  of  these  cruisers,  1  had  from 
childhood  heard  of  the  story  of  these  seizures,  of  the  long 
voyages  through  foggy'  seas  to  the  Kamchatka  ports  of  these 
prize  ships,  officered  by  my  father's  friends.  I  also  frequently 
had  occasion  to  see  my  mother's  furs  bought  at  auction  when 
the  prize  cargoes  were  disposed  of. 

The  appointment  of  Ambassador  Tower  to  Berlin  did  not 
interest  me  particularly,  but  the  list  of  his  decorations  struck 
me  as  unusual.  It  not  only  included  a  Grand  Officer's  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  but  also  the  Ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Alexander  Nevskii  of  Russia.  This  order,  strange  to  say,  was 
again  instituted  bv  Marshal  Stalin  and  is  the  only  order  of 
Soviet  Russia  which  bears  a  connection  in  name  with  the  old 
Russian  orders.  Although  I  knew  that  there  w'as  a  Charle- 
magne Tower  collection  of  American  colonial  laws,  I  had  not 
known  of  the  existence  of  the  Russian  collection  donated  to 
this  University  by  the  Ambassador.  After  I  came  to  live  in 
Philadelphia  in  1934  anci  began  my  studies  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  this  Universitv,  the  existence  of  the  collection  not 
only  became  known  to  me,  but  added  a  great  deal  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  living  here. 

So  much  for  the  generous  donor.  Now  let  us  briefly  examine 
the  contents  of  the  collection.  Our  Library  possesses  two 
copies  of  the  small  catalog  of  Russian  books  comprised  in 
the  Charlemagne  Tower  collection.  The  catalog  was  pub- 
lished at  St.  Petersburg  In  1902,  under  the  title  "A  Catalog 
of  the  Russian  Books  presented  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Charlemagne  Tower."  The  text  is  bilingual — Rus- 
sian and  English.  Unfortunately,  from  the  bibliographical 
viewpoint,  this  catalog  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 
]\yen  the  title  page  of  the  Russian  part  of  It  Is  an  Incorrect 
translation   of  the   I'.ngllsh   one,   and   a   naive    Russian  might 
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well  be  led  to  suppose  that  while  our  I'niversity  was  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  named  after  Charlemagne  Tower  and 
not  after  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  two  sec- 
tions do  not  follow  the  same  plan.  The  English  one  contains 
an  alphabetical  list  of  books,  while  the  Russian  one  is  divided 
into  sub-headings:  a)  Collected  works  of  Russian  authors;  b) 
Russian  history,  biographies  and  memoirs;  c)  History  of 
Russian  literature,  criticism,  popular  epos;  d)  Novels,  novel- 
ettes, poems,  short  stories,  drama,  etc.  Names  of  publishers, 
date  of  publication  and  number  of  pages  are  omitted. 

Fortunately  the  collection  itself  is  much  better  than  its 
printed  catalog.  For  its  size,  it  is  indeed  an  excellent  library. 
Whoever  selected  the  volumes  for  Ambassador  Tower  knew 
what  he  was  about.  Our  University  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  to  possess  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  titles  of  at  least  some  of  the  books  com- 
prised in  this  collection.  In  following  the  order  set  m  the 
Russian  part  of  the  catalog,  allow  me  to  begin  with  the 
collected  works. 

It  Is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  able  co-founder  of  Russian 
slavophilism,  K.  S.  Aksakov,  is  w^ell  represented,  also  his 
father,  S.  T.  Aksakov,  whose  delightful  volumes  on  the  pio- 
neering life  of  the  Russian  squires  east  of  the  Volga  have  been 
the  joy  of  generations  of  Russian  readers  and  are  beginning,  in 
translation,  to  attract  the  attention  of  Americans. 

The  great  Russian  critic,  V.  G.  Belinskii's  works — all  twelve 
volumes  of  them — are  also  present.  The  place  of  literary 
criticism  in  Russian  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  very  im- 
portant.    Belinskii  set  the  pace  which  later  critics  followed. 

N.  V.  Gogol,  whose  "Taras  Bulba"  was  so  ably  translated 
by  Jeremiah  Curtin,  and  I.  A.  Goncharov's  novels  "(3blomov" 
and  "The  Summit,"  comparatively  little  known  to  non- 
Russians,  as  well  as  his  other  works,  are  included.  The  quaint 
humor  of  I.  F.  Gorbunov — two  volumes — offers  good  ma- 
terial for  a  comparative  study  of  the  Russian  sense  of  humor, 
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its  diftcrciiccs  and  similarities  with  that  of  America.  Griboe- 
dov's  great  comedy,  "The  iVIischief  of  Being  Clever,"  is  also 
on  the  shelves. 

F.  M.  Dostoevskii's  works  rub  shoulders  wuth  those  of  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  K,  D.  Ravelin's  historical  and  philo- 
sophical writings  are  close  to  the  poems  of  K.  R. — the  pen 
name  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  a  well-known  minor 
poet. 

I.  A.  Krylov's  fables,  so  unique  in  their  racy  language  and 
wit,  precede  M.  lu.  Lermontov's  great  poems  and  prose  on  the 
same  page  of  the  catalog.  The  writings  of  the  Russian 
Frankh'n,  iVl.  V.  Lomonosov,  the  humble  peasant  lad  who  be- 
came the  greatest  Russian  scientist  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
are  close  by.  Then  comes  N.  S.  Leskov,  with  his  incomparable 
"Cathedral  Folk,"  this  rare  tale  overshadowing  P.  I.  Melni- 
kov's  (Pecherskii)  work  on  the  life  of  Russian  Dissenters. 

A  tidbit  for  the  connoisseurs  are  I.  P.  Miatlev's  volumes. 
His  "Voyages  and  Sensations  of  Madame  de  Kouzdukoff"  are 
the  Russian  counterpart  of  "Innocents  Abroad."  S.  la.  Nad- 
son's  and  N.  A.  Nekrasov's  poetry  offset  A.  Ostrovskii's 
earthy  comedies  of  Russian  middle  class  life.  The  great  Rus- 
sian surgeon,  N.  I.  Pirogov,  who  wrote  as  well  as  he  operated, 
also  belongs  to  the  authors  of  the  collection.  Another  Russian 
humorist — this  time  a  collective  one — Kuzma  Prutkov,  calls 
for  our  attention.  Then  follow  the  works  of  the  great  A.  S. 
Pushkin,  a  poet  whom  the  Russians  admire  so  much — and 
whom  foreigners  strive  to  understand.  M.  E.  Saltykov,  whose 
great  satirical  novels  added  a  note  of  bitter  sarcasm  to  the  Rus- 
sian literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  competes  for  our  at- 
tention with  the  limpid  I.  S.  Turgenev  and  the  unique  L.  N. 
Tolstoy.  These  sets  will  be  read  and  re-read  many  a  time  In 
the  future.  The  poems  of  F.  I.  Tlutchev  and  A.  A.  Fet  will 
also  be  appreciated  by  students  of  Russian  literature.  A.  P. 
Chekhov's  gentle  humor,  too,  will  find  many  readers  and  the 
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ten-volume  colleetion  ot   his  works  is  an  asset. 

I  am  afraid  1  have  recited  to  you  many  a  name  that  does  not 
evoke  a  read\-  response  in  vour  memory.  May  I  assure  you 
that  these  works  are  indispensable  in  any  good  library  of  Rus- 
sian books  and  that  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  tliat  Mr. 
Charlemagne  Tower  had  such  a  catholic  taste  in  Russian  litera- 
ture. 

May  I  pass  now  to  the  history  division.  The  Archive  of 
the  Counts  Mordvinov  (3  vols.)  and  the  huge  collection  (40 
vols.)  of  the  Prince  Vorontsov  Archiv^e  are  very  valuable.  The 
ten  volumes  of  Prince  F.  A.  Kurakin's  Archive  and  the  sixteen 
volumes  of  Barsukov's  "Life  and  Works  of  M.  P.  Pogodin" 
are  quite  important.  I.  Zabelin's  works  will  prove  of  in- 
terest to  anv  student  of  pre-Petrine  Russian  culture;  volumes 
by  V.  Kliuchevskii  and  N.  Kostomarov,  the  earlier  works  of 
P.  Miliukov%  whose  "Outlines  of  Russian  Culture"  were  re- 
cently published  in  translation,  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Press,  vie  for  our  interest  with  the  works  of  S.  F. 
Platonov.  I  am  particularlv  glad  to  find  the  volumes  of  that 
delightful  old  antiquarian  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
M.  I.  Pyliaev  among  the  books  of  the  collection.  The  five 
volumes  of  the  Russian  Biographical  Dictionary  and  S.  Ven- 
gerov's  Critico-biographical  Dictionary  of  Russian  writers  and 
scientists  are  an  important  part  of  it.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  is  perhaps  the  great  collection  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Historical  Society — one  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes  of  docu- 
ments, mostly  concerning  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nine- 
teenth centurv.  This  is  a  real  mine  for  future  seminar  stu- 
dents to  dig  in  for  their  reports.  It  has  great  interest  not  only 
for  students  of  Russian  historv,  but  also  for  students  of  Euro- 
pean diplomatic  history. 

These  samples  selected  at  random  will  show  you,  I  hope, 
how  fortunate  we  are  to  have  this  generous  gift  bestowed 
upon  the  Universitv  bv  Ambassador  Tower. 
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It  is  an  open  secret  that  for  many  years  the  collection  was 
little  used.  1  believe  1  am  correct  in  stating  that  my  mono- 
graph on  the  Russian  naval  officers  of  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  only  published  result  of  research 
work,  based  on  it.  There  are,  however,  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  situation  is  changing  and  that  the  books  of  the 
collection  will  be  much  in  demand  both  for  reading  and  re- 
search in  the  future. 

William  Temple,  in  his  ''Ancient  and  Modern  Learning," 
wrote  in  1692:  "Books,  like  proverbs,  receive  their  chief  value 
from  the  stamp  and  esteem  of  ages  through  which  they  have 
passed."  This  Is  an  interesting  thought,  more  profound  than 
the  trite  "Hahent  sua  fata  libelli." 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to  elaborate  tonight  the 
theory  of  relative  cultural  value  of  any  given  collection  of 
books.  However,  I  am  certain  that  it  is  quite  clear  to  all  those 
who  have  given  any  thought  at  all  to  this  problem,  that  the 
value  of  the  Charlemagne  Tower  collection  to  the  scholars 
and  students  of  this  University,  and  this  city  as  a  whole,  has 
rapidly  risen  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  importance  of  understanding  the  fountainheads  of 
strength  and  policies  of  Russia  Impinged  Itself  very  forcibly 
Indeed  upon  all  of  us  even  before  Stalingrad,  the  Moscow  and 
the  Teheran  conferences.  Mr.  W.  H.  Chamberlin  may  speak 
about  the  Russian  enigma  in  his  last  book;  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  definite  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  American  public 
to  find  a  key  to  that  so-called  enigma  and  to  understanci  why 
Russia  Is  strong  In  the  field,  as  well  as  to  comprehend  the  rea- 
soning behind  her  political  actions.  Without  knowledge  of 
Russian  history,  without  acquaintance  with  Russian  literature, 
is  it  possible  to  comprehend  Russia's  present,  or  to  venture  to 
speculate  on  her  future? 

My  learned  friend,  Dr.  Sergius  Yakobson,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Uondon,   will   speak  to  you   on   the   future   of 
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bhuic  studies  in  AiiiL-rican  uni\ersities.  May  I  acl\-unce  a  few 
thoughts  as  to  how  this  vakiable  collection  could  be  integrated 
with  the  general  trend  now  in  evidence  to  give  a  greater 
prominence  to  Slavic  studies  in  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, how  to  make  it  more  valuable  to  scholars  and  all 
those  permitted  to  use  this  library's  books. 

These  suggestions  could  be  stated  as  follows:  It  is  fairly 
obvious  that  the  collection  needs  a  new  home,  needs  to  be 
housed  in  a  comfortable  room,  where  books  would  be  more 
accessible  to  the  student,  where  they  could  be  reached  without 
danger  to  the  scholars'  limbs — not  to  mention  risk  to  the  inno- 
cent bvstander.  Whether  this  problem  could  be  readily  solved 
prior  to  that  of  a  new  home  for  the  library  as  a  whole,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say.     It  is,  however,  a  pressing  problem. 

Conditions  in  American  libraries,  particularly  steam  heat, 
are  unfavorable  to  Russian  bindings.  The  collection  should 
be  examined  from  that  viewpoint  and  steps  taken  either  to 
rebind  the  books  or  to  strengthen  their  present  bindings. 

Both  these  needs  are  important.  But  they  are  entirely  over- 
shadowed by  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  collection  up  to  date. 
It  is  urgent  to  repeat  at  present  what  Ambassador  Tower  did 
in  1902.  Our  interest  lies  not  only  in  Russia's  fairly  remote 
past,  but  in  her  present  and  in  the  period  covered  by  the  last 
thirtv  years  or  so.  To  bridge  culturally  this  period,  thousands 
of  additional  books,  scores  of  sets  of  magazines,  are  necessary 
to  provide  the  tools  for  the  study  of  modern  Russia. 

Personallv,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the  name  of  Am- 
bassador Tower  connected  not  only  with  the  books  he  donated, 
but  with  the  additional  collections  w'hich  I  am  certain  will  be 
acquired  in  a  none  too  distant  future.  May  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  Friends  of  the  Library  of  the  University  will  take  the 
initiative  in  endorsing  the  plan  for  the  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  the  Charlemagne  Tower  collection? 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  CHINESE  STUDIES 
IN  AMERICA 

By  Charles  S.  Gardner 

To  formulate  an  objective  judgment  on  the  future  of  Chinese 
studies  in  this  country  it  may  be  helpful  to  glance  briefly  at 
their  history  in  other  lands  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

Marco  Polo,  beyond  doubt  the  greatest  of  Italian  foreign 
correspondents,  unhappily  was  not  a  student  of  the  Chinese 
language,  and  appears  to  have  brought  no  Chinese  books  to 
Europe.  No  more  did  the  missionaries  of  his  day,  although 
both  the  Nestorian  and  Roman  churches  were  represented  at 
Peking  in  Mongol  times. 

Fortunately  the  Jesuits  who  were  active  in  China  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  were  deeply  concerned  to 
tap  the  resources  of  Chinese  literature,  not  only  for  their  own 
immediate  benefit,  but  also  to  promote  home  interest  in  sus- 
taining their  work.  As  a  consequence,  much  pioneer  transla- 
tion and  many  research  treatises  wxre  sent  to  Europe  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  several  score  of  Chinese  books 
found  their  way  into  the  Royal  Library  of  the  kings  of  France, 
to  be  duly  catalogued  in  1742,  with  an  impressive  multitude  of 
errors,  by  an  Arabist  who  identified  individual  words  but 
divined  their  relationship  largely  by  conjecture. 

A  new  epoch  begins  in  Napoleonic  days  with  a  French  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  Abel  Remusat  (1788-1832).  This  brash 
young  man,  chancing  to  see  a  Chinese  illustrated  herbal  which 
no  one  then  in  Paris  could  or  would  teach  him  to  read,  de- 
termined to  learn  the  language  for  himself.  Despite  official 
refusal  of  access  to  the  Royal  Library,  and  the  incidental 
handicap  of  blindness  In  one  eye  from  a  childhood  accident. 
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he  actually  taught  himself  to  read,  with  a  bad  grammar,  and 
at  the  outset  with  no  dictionary  at  all,  chietiy  by  comparison 
of  religious  texts  for  which  translations  were  in  print.  At  the 
same  time  he  acquired  Manchu,  for  which  study  aids  were 
happilv  available,  without  neglecting  his  medicine.  His 
achievement  and  promise  were  recognized  by  creation  for  him 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six  of  a  chair  of  "Chinese  and  Tartar- 
Manchu  Languages  and  Literatures"  in  the  already  venerable 
College  de  France,  ancl  by  his  subsequent  appointment  in  1816 
to  catalogue  that  very  library  from  which  he  had  recently  been 
excluded.  He  justified  these  honors  by  effective  teaching, 
numcM^ous  serious  translations,  and  publication  of  the  first 
reasoned  grammar  of  Chinese. 

The  sound  tradition  established  by  Abel  Remusat  has  been 
continued  at  the  College  de  France  by  a  distinguished  and 
unbroken  succession  of  professional  scholars.  Next  in  line 
was  one  of  his  brilliant  pupils,  Stanislas  Julien,  a  formidable 
personality  and  prodigious  scholar,  who  occupied  the  chair 
from  1832  to  1873. 

Twenty  years  later  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  named 
Edouard  Chavannes  (1865-1918)  was  called  as  fourth  in- 
cumbent of  the  chair.  More  fortunate  than  Remusat  or 
Julien,  he  had  been  able  to  complement  excellent  training  in 
Paris  with  four  years'  study  in  Peking.  Chavannes  for  the 
first  time  carried  over  into  Chinese  studies  those  principles 
which  had  been  evolved  in  classical  philology.  No  longer  con- 
tent with  the  pioneer  tradition  of  translating  a  Chinese  text  as 
an  isolated  phenomenon,  he  set  the  example  of  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  background,  competence,  purposes,  sources  and 
methods  of  its  author;  the  circumstances  of  its  transmission; 
and  the  commentaries  and  parallel  texts  which  might  illumine 
it.  As  much  by  his  critical  methodology  and  broad  familiarity 
with  Chinese  literature  as  by  indefatigable  industry  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  China's  ancient  history  and  religion,  epigraphy. 
Buddhism,  and  the  history  of  Central  Asia,  his  labors  in  fact 
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ushered  in  a  new  era  for  Chinese  studies,  not  in  France  alone 
but  ultimately  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  Chavannes'  French  pupils,  Paul  Pelliot  (born  in 
1878),  occupies  today  a  unique  position  as  leading  sinologist 
and  also  undisputed  master  of  his  titular  field.  He  occupies 
a  special  chair  of  the  Languages  and  Literatures  of  Central 
Asia  which  was  created  for  him  at  the  College  de  France  in 
1909  when  he  brought  back  from  an  archaeological  mission 
through  the  Tarim  Basin  to  Peking  thousands  of  mediaeval 
texts  as  well  as  many  hundred  modern  works  to  supplement  the 
Chinese  holdings  of  the  National  Library  in  Paris.  Another 
pupil,  Henri  Maspero,  is  the  equally  distinguished  successor 
of  Chavannes  himself,  a  scholar  whose  penetrating  mono- 
graphs have  thrown  light  on  the  history  and  modern  structure 
of  spoken  Chinese,  as  well  as  upon  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  textual  and  historical  criticism  which  have  bafHed 
Chinese  scholars  for  centuries. 

A  Swedish  pupil  of  Chavannes,  Bernhard  Karlgren,  a  giant 
in  his  own  right,  has  borne  the  great  tradition  to  Goteborg 
and  Stockholm.  A  Netherlander,  J.  J.  L.  Duyvendak,  has 
brought  it  to  Leiden:  he  is  now  joint  editor  with  Pelliot  of  a 
journal  which  Chavannes  once  served.  Chavannes'  influence 
has  been  exerted  in  China  itself,  not  only  by  personal  contacts 
and  through  the  example  of  his  books,  but  also  through  his 
pupils.  Lastly,  it  has  expanded  in  broadening  ripples  in  Japan 
through  the  precept  and  example  of  men  who  studied  with 
him  in  Paris,  like  the  late  Nalto  Torajiro  and  Haneda  Torn, 
the  present  president  of  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  student  of  Chinese  in 
Paris  today  can  draw  not  only  upon  the  great  resources  of  the 
National  Library,  but  also  upon  a  large  personal  library  of 
Pelliot,  which  he  has  deposited  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  library 
of  Chavannes  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  a 
Chinese  collection  at  the  School  of  Living  Oriental  Languages, 
and  two  other  private  libraries.      Even  more  important,  the 
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student  who  shows  aptitude  and  assiduity  in  the  courses  at  the 
School  of  Languages  may  hope  to  be  sent  for  advanced  study 
to  the  French  School  of  the  Far  East  (really  a  research  insti- 
tute) which  possesses  a  fine  library  at  Hanoi  in  Tongking.  If 
his  work  published  in  the  ''Bulletin"  of  the  School  gives  evi- 
dence that  he  has  absorbed  the  scholarly  standards  set  before 
him  at  the  College  de  France,  he  may  be  sent  occasionally  to 
China  or  Japan,  or  retained  at  Hanoi  until  such  time  as  there 
may  appear  a  teaching  vacancy  in  metropolitan  France.  Thus 
there  Is  assured  a  constant  supply  of  competent  candidates  for 
such  positions — competent  because  they  have  been  able  to  de- 
vote their  best  years  to  specialized  scholarly  training. 

If  now  we  turn  our  gaze  across  the  English  Channel  we 
shall  discern  instructive  contrasts.  British  scholarship  in 
this  field  took  its  rise  in  the  treaty  ports  of  China.  It  was  there 
that  Robert  Morrison  (1782-1834),  the  pioneer  Protestant 
missionary,  overcame  all  manner  of  Chinese  and  foreign  Im- 
pediments to  prepare  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  grammar 
(1812)  and,  above  all,  a  great  dictionary  (1814).  Morrison 
was  already  dead  when  James  Legge  (pronounced  leg,  1815- 
1897)  went  out  to  Malacca  as  a  missionary  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  Legge  became  Principal  of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College  which  Morrison  had  founded  there,  and  moved  with 
it  in  1843  to  Hongkong,  where  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  many 
years  to  what  still  remains  the  standard  translation  of  the 
Chinese  Classics  (8  volumes,  1861-72).  In  1875,  when  Legge 
had  retired  to  England  and  was  already  sixty,  a  small  fund 
was  raised  to  provide  a  chair  for  him  at  Oxford,  which  he 
occupied  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  has  been 
succeeded  In  turn  by  a  retired  consular  official  and  by  two  re- 
tired missionaries. 

A  contemporary  of  Legge,  Alexander  Wylie  (1815- 
1887),  whose  monumental  "Notes  on  Chinese  Literature" 
(Shanghai,    1867)    contributed    importantly    to    give    British 
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scholarship  temporary  primacy  in  Chinese  studies,  was  ignored 
entirely  bv  the  universities. 

A  cliair  of  Chinese  Language  and  History  was  created  at 
Cambridge  in  1888  for  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  a  good  Chinese 
scholar  who  had  served  for  a  dozen  years  as  Minister  at  the 
court  of  Peking,  and  who  upon  retirement  had  presented  to 
the  university  his  excellent  Chinese  library.  He  was  alreacly 
seventy  years  of  age  but  lived  a  further  seven  years.  Wade 
was  succeeded  in  1897  by  Herbert  Allen  Giles,  a  retired  con- 
sular official  who  had  employed  his  spare  time  in  China  in 
compiling  an  invaluable  Chinese-English  dictionary  and  a  bio- 
graphical dictionary  which  has  yet  to  be  superseded.  He 
occupied  the  chair  for  thirty-five  years,  1897-1932,  until  resig- 
nation at  eighty-six.  We  are  all  indebted  to  Giles  for  his 
labors  of  compilation  and  translation,  but  it  is  essential  for 
our  present  purpose  to  note  that  he  was  so  far  unprepared  for 
the  rigorous  standards  set  by  Chavannes  in  Paris  that 
Maspero,  in  review'ing  a  collection  of  his  essays,  felt  com- 
pelled to  state  that  he  revealed  complete  disregard  of  biblio- 
graphic inquirv,  the  principles  of  criticism,  and  the  technique 
of  scholarlv  presentation. 

Another  retired  consular  official,  Edward  H.  Parker,  was 
in  1901  appointed  to  concurrent  posts  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool  and  Owen's  College,  Manchester.  These  he  held 
for  twenty-five  years  until  his  death  at  seventy-seven.  He  too 
was  an  indefatigable  student  and  prolific  writer.  He  too  was 
innocent  of  scholarly  techniques. 

The  ultimate  result  of  filling  underpaid  chairs  from  the 
ranks  of  those  who  have  already  retired  from  another  kind  of 
career  could  only  be  to  discourage  able  and  ambitious  young 
men  from  entry  to  such  a  field.  Actually  only  the  British 
Museum  has  offered  to  a  younger  man  any  position  of  an  at- 
tractive nature.  The  first  such  is  its  Keepership  of  Oriental 
Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts,  now  long  helci  by  Lionel  Giles 
(born  1875),  a  son  of  H.  A.  Giles  and  a  distinguished  scholar; 
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the  other  is  the  curatorship  of  Oriental  Prints  and  Drawings, 
of  which  the  present  incumbent,  Arthur  Waley,  has  made  more 
significant  contributions  to  the  progress  of  our  studies  than 
any  other  contemporary  writer  in  the  English  language. 

In  1935,  upon  the  death  of  the  latest  retired  missionary  ap- 
pointee to  the  Professorship  of  Chinese  at  the  London  School 
of  Oriental  Studies,  that  institution  admitted  the  breakdown 
of  national  scholarship  in  this  field  by  inviting  to  it  Walter 
Simon,  an  assistant  professor  at  Berlin.  In  1939  Cambridge 
University  followed  the  example  by  calling  there  Gustav 
Haloun,  who  had  been  for  the  past  five  years  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen. 

Turning  to  Germany  we  find  still  a  different  picture.  Hein- 
rich  J.  Klaproth  (1783-1835),  a  contemporary  of  Remusat  in 
France,  bewildered  his  teachers  in  the  Gymnasium  by  demon- 
strating, self-taught,  considerable  proficiency  in  Chinese. 
Tragically  enough  his  talent  found  no  early  recognition  in 
Germany.  The  Russian  court  did  snap  up  his  services,  and 
sent  him  in  1806  to  investigate  the  Chinese  frontiers  of  Siberia, 
on  which  he  published  a  many-sided  report,  first  in  German 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1810,  and  again  in  French  at  Paris,  1826- 
28.  It  was  in  Paris  that  he  lived  and  wrote,  even  after  the 
King  of  Prussia  too  tardily  honored  him  with  a  professorial 
title  and  stipend.  He  died  without  having  trained  a  single 
successor. 

Charles  Frederic  Neumann  (1798-1870),  only  slightly 
junior  to  Klaproth,  learned  elementary  Chinese  in  Paris, 
visited  China,  and  brought  back  to  Munich  in  1831  a  very 
considerable  Chinese  library.  He  was  appointed,  curiously 
enough.  Professor  of  Chinese  and  Armenian;  and  justified  this 
rather  exotic  title  by  a  volume  of  translations  from  the  two 
languages.  In  1852  he  was  discharged,  his  place  being  filled 
for  some  years  by  a  conservative  student  of  Confucianism, 
after  whom  the  chair  has  been  for  several  decades  allowed  to 
remain  vacant.  Outbreak  of  the  present  war  has  forced  post- 
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ponement  of  plans  for  its  renewal. 

The  first  serious  tradition  of  Chinese  scholarship  in  Ger- 
many and  its  orientation  toward  linguistics  were  alike  de- 
termined by  H.  G.  Conon  von  der  Gabelentz  (1840-1893), 
a  lawyer  who  with  his  legal  training  had  tasted  the  joys  of 
Sanskrit,  Avestan,  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Manchu.  At  Leip- 
zig he  held  for  a  dozen  years  a  special  professorship  in  Chinese, 
and  was  called  thence  to  the  Chinese  seminar  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  (1889-1893)  which  had  been  inaugurated  by  an- 
other linguist,  Wilhelm  Schott.  Gabelentz  was  succeeded  at 
Leipzig  by  August  Conrady,  who  taught  there  with  distinction 
for  thirtv-four  years,  1891-1925;  while  in  Berlin  his  varied 
linguistic  interests  were  continued  by  Wilhelm  Grube  and  the 
Turkish  specialist,  F.  W.  K.  Miiller.  At  the  Berlin  Language 
School  meantime,  Carl  Arendt  began  In  1887  solid  instruction 
in  Chinese,  which  has  since  been  continued. 

Among  contemporarv  German  sinologists,  three  senior  fig- 
ures are  of  commanding  stature.  Otto  F^ranke  (born  1863), 
after  taking  a  doctorate  in  comparative  philology  at  Gottingen, 
spent  thirteen  years  in  the  consular  service  in  China  and  a  fur- 
ther period  as  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Legation  In  Berlin.  It 
was  not  until  the  age  of  forty-four  accordingly  that  he  began 
his  second  career  as  teacher.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
many  valuable  publications,  notably  the  first  extensive  general 
history  of  China  in  several  decades  to  be  based  on  Chinese 
sources;  but  the  break  In  his  scholarlv  activity  Is  perhaps  re- 
flected by  certain  traditionalist  attitudes  In  treatment  of  his 
subject. 

Alfred  Forke  Is  but  four  years  junior  to  Franke.  He  too 
spent  a  dozen  years  in  the  consular  service  before  devoting 
his  energies,  In  Berlin's  Language  School  and  later  at  Ham- 
burg University,  to  translation  of  Chinese  philosophy  and  to 
preparation  of  a  monumental  history  of  It.  Lastly  Erich 
Haenlsch  (born  1880),  who  In  Berlin,  In  Leipzig,  and  now 
again   In   Berlin   as   successor  to   Franke,   has   made   a    name 
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through   numerous   studies   on    Mongol   relations   with    China, 
began  his  teaching  only  at  thirty-three. 

If,  however,  this  elder  generation  in  Germany  has,  in  some 
measure  like  the  British,  entered  a  trifle  late  upon  the  respon- 
sibilities of  pedagogy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  men 
enumerated  have  not  only  produced  valuable  publications, 
reflections  of  substantial  early  training,  but  have  also  formed 
a  numerous  and  promising  rising  generation.  Its  members 
appear  to  guarantee  the  Immediate  future  of  Chinese  studies 
in  Germany.  7  heir  very  number  is  testimony  to  the  stimulating 
eflect  of  having  chairs  and  usually  rather  adequate  libraries 
open  to  them  in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Munich,  Got- 
tlngen,  Bonn  and  Frankfurt. 

Chinese  studies  In  the  United  States,  as  In  Britain,  began 
as  a  by-product  of  other  professional  Interests.  The  first 
Chinese  books  to  enter  the  Library  of  Congress  were  pre- 
sented by  Caleb  Cushing,  who  negotiated  our  first  treaty  with 
China  In  1844 — a  treaty  Avhich,  by  the  way,  for  the  first  time 
made  it  legal  for  a  "foreigner"  to  study  the  Chinese  language. 
S.  Wells  Williams  (1812-1884),  who  ^vent  to  Canton  as  a 
missionary  eleven  years  before  Cushlng's  treaty  was  signed, 
did  so  well  as  an  Illegal  student  that  his  services  were  much  In 
demand  as  a  translator  and  diplomat.  He  retired  at  6S  from 
an  active  and  useful  career  to  teach  at  Yale,  the  author  of  an 
introductory  work  on  "The  Middle  Kingdom,"  and  of  two 
Chinese  dictionaries.  A  somewhat  later  donor  to  the  Con- 
gressional Library  was  William  W.  Rockhill  (1854-1914), 
a  diplomat  who  twice  visited  Tibet  and  w^ho,  alone  among 
Americans  of  his  generation,  gained  suflFIcient  acquaintance  with 
Chinese  historical  texts  to  publish  valuable  monographs  based 
upon  them. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  two  legacies  for  establishment  of 
Chinese  chairs  were  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  Lnlversity  by  Horace  Carpcntier,  who 
had  been  Impressed  with  the  admirable  qualities  of  a  Chinese 
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servant  named  Dean  Lung.  Unhappily  neither  institution 
seems  to  have  thought  of  securing  the  services  or  the  counsel 
of  Rockhill,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified  as  advisor.  Cali- 
fornia fell  into  the  old  error  of  the  British  universities,  and 
for  a  quarter  century  imported  from  the  China  coast  respect- 
able elderly  men  who  had  already  given  their  best  efforts  to 
something  else  than  scholarship.  Columbia  sought  counsel 
from  H.  A.  Giles,  then  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Chinese 
at  Cambridge,  but  who  was,  as  we  have  seen,  himself  a  product 
of  the  same  unfortunate  system.  Giles  recommended  his  con- 
temporary, Friedrich  Hirth,  a  German  who  had  earned  a 
reputation  for  sound  scholarship  during  twenty-seven  years 
with  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Service  (1870-1897). 
He  occupied  the  Carpentier  chair  at  Columbia  for  fifteen 
years  (1902-1917),  continuing  to  publish  the  fruit  of  his  per- 
sonal researches,  and  gathering  a  useful  library  in  Chinese;  but 
utterly  failed  to  train  any  American  successor.  The  Uni- 
versity's next  choice  was  better  advised:  Thomas  Francis 
Carter,  a  young  American  who,  before  untimely  death  In  1925, 
published  Tlie  Invention  of  Printing  in  China  which  Is  one  of 
the  most  significant  volumes  to  come  from  an  American  press. 
Since  Carter's  time  Columbia  has  had  the  wisdom  to  continue 
to  recruit  professional  American  scholars. 

In  1929  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  which 
had  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  humanistic  studies  In  the 
LInlted  States,  and  had  noted  the  glaring  disparity  between 
the  Importance  of  the  study  of  China  for  our  country  and  its 
then  painfully  meagre  development  here,  called  the  first  of  a 
series  of  annual  conferences  to  consider  the  problem.  It  was 
recognized  that  the  prime  need  was  for  young  Americans  with 
adequate  training  in  both  language  and  method.  Such  train- 
ing was  seen  to  demand  a  longer  period  of  time  than  most 
students  could  afford  In  sole  reliance  on  personal  resources. 

Happily  at  this  juncture  the  Harvard-Yenching  Institute 
was  established  in  Cambridge  with  generous  endowment  under 
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the  will  of  Charles  M.  Hall.  One  of  the  first  tasks  which  it 
set  itself,  on  the  concurrent  advice  of  Paul  Pelliot  from  the 
College  de  I-"rance  and  William  Hung  from  Yenching  Univer- 
sity, Peking,  was  the  training  of  young  Americans.  Thus  a 
common  objective  was  pursued  by  the  Institute  and  by  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  which  fortunately  has 
found  discriminating  and  liberal  support  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  American  students  of  promise  have  since  1929 
been  able  to  secure  increasinglv  more  adequate  preparation 
in  the  United  States  and  sometimes  in  Europe  as  well,  together 
with  fellowship  support  for  terms  of  study  in  China  ranging 
from  three  to  six  vears. 

The  Chinese  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  ex- 
panded from  1927  through  1941,  under  the  direction  of  a 
specialist,  from  about  80,000  to  about  200,000  stitched  vol- 
umes. One  of  these,  if  translated  into  English,  would  make  an 
octavo  volume  of,  on  the  average,  perhaps  two  hundred  pages. 
This  collection  is  internationally  recognized  as  the  most  con- 
siderable outside  the  Far  East  and  is  rivalled  in  Japan  by  only 
one.  Since  outbreak  of  war  it  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  microfilm  facsimiles  of  rare  Chinese  texts  belonging  to  the 
National  Library,  which  have  been  sent  to  Washington  for 
safety. 

The  Chinese  library  which  has  been  built  up  in  Cambridge 
since  1927  bv  the  Harvard-Yenching  Listitute  now  contains 
about  160,000  volumes.  It  is,  in  terms  of  holdings  and  of 
catalog  accessibility,  no  doubt  the  strongest  university  collec- 
tion outside  of  pre-war  China.  Comparable  Chinese  libraries 
happily  exist  also  at  Columbia  University,  the  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study  in  Princeton,  and  at  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  Universitv  of  California  too  possesses  a  con- 
siderable collection. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  plaved  a  central  role  in 
building  the  libraries  at  Columbia,  Princeton  and  Chicago, 
each  of  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  cream  of  China's  great 
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national  literature.  It  is  equally  fortunate  that  the  same 
Foundation  recognized  the  acute  need  of  scholars  in  other 
centers  for  at  least  the  bare  necessities  of  daily  reference,  and 
made  available  to  each  of  several  institutions,  including  the 
Lniversitv  of  Pennsylvania,  funds  for  limited  collections. 

It  is  doubly  fortunate  that  the  grant  to  this  University  was 
made  just  before  our  country  was  drawn  into  the  Far  Eastern 
conflict,  at  a  time  when  international  exchange  rates  were 
particularly  favorable  to  American  purchasers  in  China.  Pro- 
fessor Bodde,  who  of  necessity  bore  the  burden  of  selection, 
happily  made  the  most  of  the  situation,  extracting  to  the  ut- 
most the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  available.  It  is 
unlikely  that  so  many  books  of  comparable  intrinsic  value  for 
scholarship  couki  have  been  acquired  in  any  other  field  with 
expenditure  of  equally  slender  funds. 

The  collection  as  it  stands  is  remarkable  for  its  generous 
inclusion  of  an  impressive  number  of  major  reference  sets  in 
good  editions,  each  of  which  extends  to  several  hundred  vol- 
umes. Quality  has  nowhere  been  sacrificed  to  quantitv.  Much 
remains  to  be  added,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  historv  and 
Buddhism;  but  such  additions  will  represent  not  replacement, 
but  extension  and  enrichment  of  an  integrally  sound  nucleus. 
The  University  may  well  be  proud  of  its  existing  Chinese  li- 
brary. It  owes  it  to  itself  to  seize  the  unique  opportunity 
which  declaration  of  peace  will  probably  bring  to  augment 
the  scope  of  the  collection. 

Whatever  of  evil  has  emerged  from  the  present  world  con- 
flagration, one  good  at  least  may  be  set  against  it:  a  new  and 
rather  startled  awareness  on  the  part  of  multitudes  of  Ameri- 
cans of  a  certain  fundamental  similarity  of  outlook  shared  by 
the  Chinese  and  ourselves.  That  bond  may  be  in  part  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  self  restraint,  moderation,  practical  com- 
mon sense,  and  respect  for  individual  human  dignity.  There 
has  come  too  a  new  awareness  of  our  national  ignorance,  our 
insularity,  provincialism;  and  with  it  a  desire  for  light,   for 
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study  of  the  Chinese  civih/.atioii  which  we  now  increasinojlv  see 
is  superficially  strange,  but  underneath  so  basically  like  our  own. 
It  is  becoming  clear  that  tomorrow  will  bring  ever  more  in- 
sistent demands  tor  those  who  can  speak  the  national  language 
of  Cliina,  for  those  who  can  read  her  new  living  written 
tongue,  and  for  those  who  possess  the  science  to  translate  with 
precision  iier  vast  traditional  literarv  heritage  of  twenty-five 
centuries'  growth.  Against  such  demands  of  the  morrow  it 
is  prudent  to  take  thought  and  prepare  today.  The  Chinese 
Library  of  the  University  will  be  the  indispensable  instrument 
of  scholarship. 
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OUR  CHINESE  COLLECTION 


By  Dkrk  Boddf. 

In  ii  brict  paper  which  was  printed  in  the  Library  Chronicle 
in  1939,  1  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of  1938  courses 
on  the  Chinese  language  and  Chinese  civilization  had  been 
established  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  L'niversity;  and  that 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  to  assist  in  development  of  our 
teaching  and  research  program  in  this  field,  had  made  a  gen- 
erous grant  of  $4,500,  to  be  spent  within  a  period  of  three 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  our  collection  of  books 
on  China.  What  I  shall  present  this  evening  will  form  a  sup- 
plement to  that  paper. 

In  1938,  when  we  checked  our  holdings  of  Western  books 
on  China  with  .7  Union  List  of  Selected  JJ'estern  Books  on 
China  in  American  Libraries  (a  very  valuable  bibliography 
edited  by  Dr.  Gardner,  the  speaker  who  preceded  me,  and 
published  by  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies),  we 
found  that  our  Library  then  possessed  only  165  of  the  350 
books  there  listed,  and  11  of  21  periodicals.  This  gave  us  a 
rank  of  seventeenth  among  the  seventy-six  libraries  of  the 
L^nited  States  and  Canada  which  are  represented  in  the  bibliog- 
raphy. It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  report  that  we  now  have  310 
of  the  350  books  and  20  of  the  21  periodicals,  and  that  we  are 
now  probably  the  sixth  in  rank,  preceded  only  by  Harvard, 
Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  (as 
well,  possibly,  as  the  University  of  California).  Moreover, 
other  books  listed  in  the  bibliography  are  available  in  other 
libraries  in  Philadelphia,  and  several  hundred  additional  books, 
many  of  which  were  published  after  tlie  Zhiion  List  was  com- 
piled, have  been  acquired  either  by  the  University  or  by  other 
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libraries  of  the  city.  We  therefore  can  offer  excellent  facilities 
for  study  and  research  in  this  Held. 

Before  discussing  our  collection  of  books  in  the  Chinese 
language,  it  may  be  helpful  to  describe  briefly  the  evolution  of 
the  Chinese  book  and  the  nature  of  Chinese  literature.  The 
earliest  Chinese  "books"  are  inscriptions,  laboriously  incised 
on  pieces  of  tortoise  shell  or  on  the  flat  shoulder-blades  of 
oxen.  By  the  application  of  heat,  cracks  were  made  on  these 
bones,  and  divinations  were  performed  according  to  the  shapes 
assumed  by  these  cracks.  The  diviner  would  then  often,  as  a 
record  of  what  he  had  done,  make  an  inscription  on  the  same 
bone,  stating  the  subject  of  the  divination,  and  sometimes  its 
result.  Inscriptions  of  this  type  belong  to  the  Shang  Dynasty, 
and  go  back  to  about  1400  B.C.  The  next  stage  consisted 
of  inscriptions  appearing  on  ritual  bronze  vessels,  used  tor 
ancestral  worship  during  the  Chou  Dynasty  (1122?-256 
B.C.).  But  the  first  real  Chinese  books  were  those  made  of 
narrow  slips  of  bamboo,  each  having  painted  on  it  a  few 
vertical  rows  of  Chinese  characters.  Several  of  these  slips, 
tied  together  by  thongs  into  a  bundle,  would  form  one  "book." 
Such  bamboo  books,  preserved  in  the  dry  desert  sands  of 
Chinese  Turkistan,  have  been  found  dating  from  the  Han 
Dynasty  (206  B.C.-A.D.  220). 

"Books"  of  this  sort,  of  course,  were  heavy,  clumsy,  and 
bulky.  But  in  A.D.  105  the  Chinese  invention  of  paper 
revolutionized  bookmaking.  Texts  then  came  to  be  written 
on  long  horizontal  paper  scrolls,  which  could  be  rolled  up 
when  not  in  use.  I'he  next  improvement  was  to  have  these 
scrolls  folded  up  into  a  series  of  accordion-like  pleats,  similar 
to  our  railroad  timetables,  which  can  be  folded  up  or  pulled 
apart,  and  the  final  stage  was  to  stitch  together  one  side  of 
these  timetable-like  strips  of  paper,  thus  allowing  the  pages 
to  be  opened  up  on  the  other  side.  This  produces  the  type  of 
Chinese  book  now  in  general  use ;  in  which  each  page  is  actually 
a  double  folded  page,  with  printing  only  on  the  outer  sides  of 
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the  fold.  In  recent  decades  many  books  have  also  been 
printed  in  the  standard  western  style,  but  the  older  native  type 
is  still  common.  iVIeanwhile,  some  700  years  after  the  inven- 
tion of  paper,  printing  was  also  invented  in  China.  (The 
world's  earliest  surviving  printed  book  is  a  Chinese  Buddhist 
sutra,  dated  A.D.  868.)  This  led  to  a  tremendous  increase 
In  the  number  of  books  in  China,  and  one  scholar  estimates 
that  before  the  year  1800  more  books  had  been  printed  in 
China  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  traditional  system  (still  used  in  modern  libraries)  for 
classification  of  this  huge  bulk  of  literature  has  four  main 
divisions:  classics,  historv,  philosophers,  and  belles  lettres. 
The  classics  form  a  comparatively  small  group,  containing 
such  early  and  revered  works  as  the  savings  of  Confucius,  and 
commentaries  on  them.  History  is  a  huge  division,  including 
dynastic  histories  (a  series  of  works  giving  a  continuous  ac- 
count of  Chinese  history  for  over  3,000  years,  the  greatest 
body  of  historical  literature  In  the  world)  as  well  as  many 
other  types  of  work,  such  as  books  on  geography,  political  in- 
stitutions, and  gazetteers  (detailed  records  of  local  provinces, 
prefectures,  or  cities).  The  term  "philosophers"  Is  really  a 
bad  translation  of  the  Chinese  term  used,  because  this  group 
Includes  not  only  philosophical  writings,  but  essayists  on  agri- 
culture, medicine,  law,  fine  arts,  etc.  And  finally,  belles  lettres, 
or  creative  literature  proper,  Including  both  prose  and  poetry, 
forms  a  very  large  division. 

With  this  brief  Idea  of  what  Chinese  literature  comprises, 
let  us  turn  to  our  Library's  collection.  In  1938  this  consisted 
of  one  box  of  Chinese  books,  left  behind  bv  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment from  the  Sesqui-Centennial  exposition,  plus  miscel- 
laneous other  volumes,  mostly  In  very  poor  condition.  But  we 
now  have  approximately  5,223  separate  titles,  divided  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  about  8,100  volumes  bound  In  Chinese  style;  and 
(b)  about  4,190  volumes  bound  In  modern  western  style.  This 
makes  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  University  of  Washlng- 
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ton,  about  se\enth  in  si/.e  in  the  United  States,  being  preceded 
only  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Prince- 
ton, Chicago,  and  the  University  of  California.  However,  we 
iiave  far  to  go,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Library  of 
Congress,  which  has  the  largest  Chinese  collection  outside  of 
China,  possesses  about  200,000  volumes  (bound  in  Chinese 
style ) .  Nevertheless,  we  have  a  good  basic  working  collection, 
containing  most  of  the  important  fundamental  works,  all  in 
modern  usable  cheap  editions  rather  than  early  rare  editions. 
Ihe  collection  is  strongest  in  classics,  history,  and  philosophers. 
Its  holdings  include  what  is  undoubtedly  the  world's  largest 
encyclopedia,  the  Kii  Chin  T'u-shii  CJii-ch' cny,  or  Complete 
Collection  of  IlliistrcUions  and  ff'ritini/s  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Times.  This  work,  compiled  under  imperial  decree  by  a 
large  group  of  Chinese  scholars,  was  first  published  in  1728 
in  10,000  ctiiian,  or  books,  containing  more  than  800,000 
pages.  Our  copy  of  the  set  is  a  facsimile  reprint  in  800  vol- 
umes. Another  set,  even  larger,  has  recently  been  acquired: 
the  Ts'nn(/-sli/i  Clii-ch' encj  (Compendium  of  Collections  of 
Reprints) .  This  consists  of  reprints,  in  uniform  format,  of 
one  hundred  well-known  sets  of  earlier  collectanea,  dating 
from  various  periods.  This  has  been  printed  in  instalments, 
and  when  completed  will  comprise  4,000  titles  in  4,000  vol- 
umes. Unfortunately  only  about  3,000  titles,  in  3,000  vol- 
umes, had  been  received  when  Pearl  Harbor  forced  printing 
of  the  huge  work  to  be  discontinued.  Among  other  large  sets 
is  the  Kno-hsiieh  Chi-pen  Ts'ung-shu  (Basic  Sinological  Li- 
brary), of  which  we  now  have  175  titles.  Still  others  were 
described  in  mv  earlier  article. 

F"or  several  years  nothing  could  be  done  to  catalog  our 
Chinese  collection,  for  It  is  not  easv  to  find  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Chinese  language  and  also  with  the  principles 
of  cataloging.  In  December,  1943,  Mr.  Wang  Ln-pao,  who 
holds  a  degree  In  librarv  science  from  Svracuse  U  niversitv  and 
was  cataloger  for  several  vears  In  the  librarv  of  the  Catholic 
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University  In  Peiping,  was  engaged  as  cataloger.  He  hopes  to 
be  able  to  catalog  all  the  books,  save  the  formidable  Ts'iing-shu 
Chi-ch\'ng  set,  by  the  end  of  July,  1944.  His  work  is  helped 
by  the  use  of  printed  cards  of  the  Chinese  library  of  the 
Harvard-Yenching  Institute,  Cambridge,  of  which  we  already 
have  one  set,  and  two  more  sets  have  been  ordered.  He  is 
following  the  Harvard  catalog  system,  based  on  the  tradi- 
tional Chinese  four  divisions  described  above. 

All  purchases  of  Chinese  books  were  halted  by  Pearl  Har- 
bor, but  we  hope  to  resume  buying  after  the  war.  Meanwhile, 
a  plan  has  been  advanced  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, whereby  eight  or  ten  United  States  libraries  will  each 
contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  a  common  pool,  from 
which  identical  sets  of  books  will  be  purchased  for  each  library 
in  Chungking,  to  remain  there  until  the  end  of  the  war  makes 
it  possible  to  ship  them  to  the  United  States.  Money  has  been 
found  so  that  Pennsylvania  can  join  in  this  scheme,  which  will 
probably  be  started  soon.  But  this  will  consist  only  of  current 
Chinese  publications,  and  it  is  even  more  important  for  Penn- 
sylvania to  continue  buying  old  Chinese  books  after  the  war, 
if  a  fair  balance  is  to  be  retained  between  older  literature 
and  contemporary  publications. 

Aside  from  the  tremendous  research  possibilities  presented 
by  the  riches  of  Chinese  literature,  the  existence  of  our  Chinese 
collection,  together  with  the  Institution  of  Chinese  studies  at 
the  University  In  1938,  has  recently  demonstrated  a  practical 
value  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  a  few  years 
ago.  For  because  this  University  has  become  a  Chinese  center, 
there  are  now  90  Army  men  making  an  intensive  study  of 
Chinese  language,  history,  institutions,  and  culture,  who  have 
been  sent  here  under  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Program. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  these  men,  upon  finishing  their  course 
of  nine  months,  will  prove  valuable  in  military  operations  in 
the  field.  Incidentally,  the  Army  has  supplied  about  $1,000 
to  the  University  for  purchase  of  western  books  on  China  for 
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these  men,  and  these  books  can  be  expected  to  be  turned  over 
to  our  Library  after  the  war,  thus  still  further  improving  our 
already  excellent  collection  of  western  books  on  China. 
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SIIAKESPF.ARE  PLANTS  AND  GARDEXS 


By  E.  B.  KRUMiniAAR,  M.  D. 

I  wish  at  the  start  to  deny  posing  as  an  authority  either  on 
^iiiikespcare  or  on  gardens.  It  is  merely  that  I  siiccuinbcd 
;<)  your  Vice-President's  persuasiveness.  I  have,  however, 
.'Iwavs  h.ad  an  affection  for  plant  hfe,  and,  witli  Mr.  Lambert, 
I'lofessor  Schramm,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  had  consid- 
erable to  do  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Shake- 
speare garden.  And  lest  my  quotations  should  lend  a  false 
;iir  of  scliolarship,  I  hasten  to  add  that  plenty  of  these  are 
found  neatly  classified  and  indexed,  in  such  entertaining  hooks 
.is  Esther  Singleton's  The  Shakespeare  Garden;  E.  S.  Rohde's 
Shakespeare's  JVild  Floivers:  Fairx  Lore,  Gardens,  Herbs, 
(lalherers  of  Simples  and  Bee  Lore;  A.  B.  Carter's  Shake- 
>peare  Gardeiis;  F.  Ci.  Savage's  Shakespeare's  Flora  and  Folk- 
'."ve;  Canon  Ellacomhe's  The  Plant-lore  and  Garden  Craft  of 
Shakespeare;  and  others.  My  meager  acquaintance  with 
>!iakespeare's  botanical  knowledge  comes  entirely  secondhand, 
1  can  assure  you. 

We  all  iire  brought  up  on  the  universality  of  Shakespeare's 
L,n'iiius  and  this  is  well  illustrated  in  his  many  references  to 
pl;!nt  life,  llowers  (English  or  ''outlandish,"  as  Parkinson 
calKd  them),  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  and  even  lowly  weeds.  T 
liave  counted  184  different  species  that  Shakespeare  referred 
t",  so  that  there  are  probably  well  on  to  a  thousand  different 
iruMitions  in  his  plays  and  poems.  And  this,  mind  you,  is  "in 
tiis  stride,"  so  to  speak,  as  part  of  his  plot  or  imagerv,  and 
hardly   with    the    thought   of    supplying    material    for    future 

*  Address  given   at   a    meeting;  of  the   Horaniral   Sixitty   of  tht-   State   of   Penn- 
^•Ivania,  March  4,    1944. 
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Shakespeare  gardens,  or,  like  a  postage  stamp  collector,  to 
see  how  many  varieties  lie  can  pull  out  of  the  hat.  Tliat  these 
plant  references  were  chosen  as  suitahle  for  the  occasion  on 
wliich  they  were  used,  and  by  no  means  exhausted  his  knowl- 
edge, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  obvious  Eliz- 
abethan flowers,  such  as  hyacinth,  tulip,  and  wallflower,  are  not 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare. 

Sprung  from  the  yeomanry  class  in  the  pleasant  county  of 
Warwickshire,  Shakespeare  had  twenty-two  years  to  roam 
the  countryside  and  gather  firsthand  knowledge  of  its  rich  va- 
riety before  going  to  London  to  enter  on  an  active  career  of 
actor  ai\d  playwright;  after  this,  chances  for  roaming  must 
have  been  scanty.  Twenty-four  years  later  he  had  written  his 
last  play.  No  special  circumstances  are  known  that  helped 
him  to  acquire  his  great  knowledge  of  plant  life.  He  was 
never  a  botanist,  though  some  think  that  in  his  last  years  at 
Stratford  he  may  ha\e  practiced  as  an  apothecary  before  go- 
ing to  Lonilon. 

It  takes  but  httle  familiarity  with  his  writings  to  make  one 
realize  his  appreciation  of  tJie  simple  flowers  of  the  field  and 
woods,  as  in  the  song  that  closes  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

When  daisies  pled  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady-sinncks  all  silver  white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
^  he  cuckoo,  then,  on  every  tree, 

Mocks  married  men;   for   thus  sln;^s  he,   Cuckoo; 
Cuckoo,  Cuckoo, — O  \\ord  of  fear, 

Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear! 

This,  by  the  way,  illustrates  some  of  the  ramifications  of 
this  kind  of  study.  Daisies  are  often  mentioned  by  Shake- 
F.peare,  sometimes  referring  (as  in  llir  Rape  of  Liutfct')  to 
the  small   Knglish  "A{)ril  daisy  on  the  grass"    (clearly  BcUis 
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furi-Hiiis,  which  \vc  rarely  find  in  this  country)  ;  sometimes  to 
tiic  niidsunniicr  daisy,  our  field  flower,  C/irysditllniuiiut  Icii- 
idHlIu-Diiiui,  in  the  cra/cd  Ophelia's  "fantastic  garland," 

Crow-flowers,  nettle^,  daisies,  atui  lonj:  puiples, 

That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 

But  ouf  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 

{Hamh!  iv.  7.  170) 

'llie  "daisies  pied"  of  my  first  quotation  might  mean  cither 
\aricty,  though  probably  BclUs  pcreniii^.  "Lady-smocks,"  too 
[Cardaminc  piciteii>is),  has  its  interest.  The  name,  like 
lady's  slipper  and  many  others,  piously  refers  to  Our  Lady, 
The  Virgin  Mary,  though  the  resemblance  to  a  smock  appears 
to  be  quite  fanciful.  The  puzzling  "all  silver  white"  for  a  pale 
lilac  tlowcr  seems  to  be  best  explained  as  the  ilistant  appear- 
ance of  the  meado^v•  so  richly  covered  that  the  green  grass  is 
hitlden.  "Cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue"  have  given  interpreters 
cause  for  thought.  We  have  followed  those  who  ideniify 
them  wirh  Ranunciilits  rcpcns  or  RaniDiciilits  ficarui,  though 
cuckoo  flowers,  croAsHowers,  and  even  the  lady-smock  have 
been  championed.  "Cuckoo  flower"  seems  more  likely  to  be 
the  weed  Lychnis  fins  cnciili,  as  Shakespeare  puts  it  In  King 
Lear's  cro\vn  (iv.  4.  3)  with  other  weeds. 

Crown'd  ^virh  rank  fumiter  and  furrow  weeils, 
With    burdoclcs,    hemlock,    nettles,   cuckoo-flowers. 
Darnel,  and  ;'.ll  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. 

Some  call  it  the  "ragged  robin"  (fine  cut,  ragged-like  blue 
petals),  whereas  others,  including  I'arkinson,  reserve  this  for 
Ophelia's  crowflower  and  still  others  use  it  synonymously  with 
"cuckoo  bud"  and  "lady-smock."  Like  Our  Lady,  "the 
cuckoo"  seems  to  ha\e  been  favored  with  manv  flowers. 
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Fortunately,  such  confusion  as  to  names  is  not  common. 
Roses,  to  which  Shakespeare  refers  some  sixty  times,  more 
than  to  any  other  flower,  must  have  been  his  special  favorites. 
Of  the  thirty  species  known  to  Elizabethans,  mostly  outland- 
ish, we  identify  in  Shakespeare — the  red  rose  of  England;  the 
white  rose  (from  which  Pliny  says  England  got  its  name 
Albion)  ;  the  musk  rose — an  especial  favorite  of  Elizabe- 
thans, newly  arrived  in  England,  accordi;ig  to  Hakluyt;  the 
pro\encal  or  cabbage  rose  (so  called  from  the  hard  knob  of 
leaves  In  its  center,  R.  ccntifolia)  ;  the  canker  or  dog  rose, 
so  called  as  it  was  thought  to  cure  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  the 
most  fragrant  damask  rose,  said  by  lEakluyt  to  have  been  in- 
troduced shortly  before  by  the  famous  Dr.  Linacre;  the  wild 
eglantine  or  sweetbrlar  {R.  Riibuj'nwsa)  ;  and  the  variegated 
rose  {R.  versicolor)  ^  which  from  its  mottling  or  streaking  of 
red  and  white  is  also  called  the  York  and  Lancaster  rose. 
(Some  purists  accept  only  tlie  mottled  variety,  regarding  the 
streaked  flower  as  a  variant  of  Rosa  viuiidi;  but  in  view  of 
many  other  more  formidable  obscurities  in  this  field,  this  sug- 
gests straining  at  the  gnat.)  This  refers  to  the  famous  scene 
in  the  Temple-garden  (/  Henry  n,  il.  4.  27)  that  precipitated 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  vv'here  Richard  Plantagenet  is  made 
to  cry  out: 

Let  him  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman 

From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  Avhitc  rose  v."lth  me 

to  be  answered  by  the  young  Earl  of  Somerset: 

Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer 

Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

It  is  said  that  these  roses  which  grew  in  Temple-garden  in 
Shakespeare's  time  are  still  blooming,  or  at  least  were  until 
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•r.iicli  of  the  Temple  courts  was  destroyed  by  ITItleritcs  in  tlie 
l')l;r/krleg. 

Ir  is  a  temptation  to  spend  my  entire  time  on  Shakespeare's 
ilouers.  To  speak,  for  instance,  of  another  of  Shakespeare's 
t.'.vorites,  one  of  the  most  plentiful  of  Warwickshire  flowers, 
•ihe  violets  now  that  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 
^I'llng"  {Richard  II,  v.  2.  46)  ;  "violets  dim,  but  sweeter  than 
•iu;  lids  of  Juno's  eyes  or  Cytherea's  breath"  of  Proserpina 
M  inntcr's  Tale  (iv.  4.  120)  ;  "the  yellows,  blues,  the  purple 
\;>'lcts.  and  marigolds,"  of  Marina's  basket  of  flowers  in 
rrnchs  (iv.  1.15);  or  the  music  of  the  Duke  in  Tzvelfth  Night 
i.   1.  5)    uhich 

Came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing   and   giving;   odour! 

Note  that  these  are  all  Viola  odoiata,  the  acme  of  sweet- 
ness, so    that,  according  to  Shakespeare's  Earl  of  Sabsbury: 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

{King  Jolm,  iv.  2.  1  1  ) 


In  our  Shakespeare  garden  we  refrained  from  giving  space  to 
<Hir  beautiful  but  odorless  purple  violet,  and  the  oJorata  un- 
f'lrtunately  does  not  take  kindly  to  our  si.'rroundings.  By  the 
^vay,  I  have  been  meaning  to  run  down  a  remark  of  "a  native 
"t  Shakespeare's  country"  that  there  are  twelve  varieties  of 
J  nghsh  violets,  of  which  Viola  cauina  is  most  plentiful. 

ilie    primrose    family    cannot    be    overlooked — first,     the 
''pninrose,   first-born   child   of  Xcv,   merry   spring-time's   har- 
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binger"  {Tzvo  Noble  Kinsmen,  i.  1.  7)  which  I  have  seen  in 
flower  in  Surrey  when  our  own  countryside  had  not  even 
reached  the  lowest  depths  of  winter.  Shakespeare  follows  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  associating  it  with  death,  as  in  Cymheline 
(iv.  2.  220) 

I'll  iweeten  thy  sad  grave;  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The   flouer   that's   like   thy   face,   pale   primrose. 

Perdita  also  speaks  of: 

Pale    primroses, 

That    die   unmarried,   ere   they   can   behold 

Bright    Phoebus   in   his  strength. 

{Winter's  Tale,  iv.  4.  122) 

an  obscure  passage,  incidentally,  as  to  the  meaning  of  "un- 
married." 

The  related  cowslip  (primula  veris) ,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  cljeerful  flower  associated  with  fairies.  Ariel,  in  The 
Tempest^  rested  in  a  cowslip's  bell,  and  in  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  (ii.  1.  15)  Titania's  maid  of  honor  had  to 
"hang  u  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear."  She  tells  Puck  (ii.  1- 
10),  in  graceful  allusion  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  the'r  impor- 
tant place  in  Titania's  court: 

The  cowslijis  tall  her  pensioners  be : 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savours 

and  again  in  Henry  F  (v.  2.  48)  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  refers 
to 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover, 
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the  "freckling''  beinj;-  explained  in  another  allusion,  this  lime 
in  Cyinhi'liiir  (ii.  2.  37)  :  ''On  her  left  breast  a  tnoli-  cinqiic- 
j[)Otteci,  like  the  erin^son  drops  i'   the  bottom  of  a  cowslip." 

Midway  between  the  primrose  and  the  cowslip,  is  the  oxiip, 
I'erdita's  "bold  oxlip,"  which  is  at  home  in  both  woods  and 
fields  and  under  hedges,  too.  It  is  :i  spring  flo\\er  that  lasts 
through  to  summer.  "Oxlips  in  their  cradles  growing"  (  7\cy> 
\(il>/i-  Kinsvicji,  i.  1.  10),  shows  Shakespcai-e's  fn-sthand  fa- 
miliarit}'  with  the  })lant,  as  its  root  leaves  are  shaped  much 
like  a  cradle. 

'J'here  are  so  many  more  flowers  that  I  wish  I  could  include 
without  being  tiresome:  larksheels  (nasturtiums),  pansies 
(  ](*lHiny-jump-ups) ,  wild  mallow,  marigold,  bluebells,  pinks, 
gillyflowers  (carnations),  the  purple  striped  anemone,  that 
s'prang  up  where  Adonis"  blood  was  shed,  aconitum  (Romeo's 
poison),  columbine;  "lilies  of  all  kinds,"  i.e.,  the  ((nuiidinu, 
\-arious  yellows,  the  /..  Coually,  or  lily  of  the  valley,  the 
flower-de-luce  {/Ifiir-ili'-lys,  anglicized),  reall)'  iris  {pscii- 
(liiconis),  as  can  plainly  be  seen  in  I-'rencli  armorials  since 
Louis  VII  chose  it  for  his  crusade  in  the  twelfth  century; 
poppv,  and  mandragoi'a  (lago's  "drowsy  syrups  of  the 
world"),  and  still  others.  But  Til  content  myself  with  two 
references  to  the  daffodil  {Wircissus  pscuclo-XdJcissiis) ,  the 
asphodel  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  which  tlieir  Fdysian  Fields 
were  covered.  First,  we  mention  from  It'bih'r's  Talf,  Auto- 
l\cus'  song   (iv.  3.   1  )  : 

AVhcn  (laffiulils  hv^w^  to  peer, 

With  lieiLi;h!  tlie  doxy  ()\cr  the  dnlr, 
Why,  then  cnnifs  in  thr  sufct  o'  the  year; 

For   the   red   blood    rciL'ns   in   the  winter's   pale. 

anci  then  Perdita's  excjuisite  descri})tion  (iw  4.  118) 
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Daffodils, 
That  conic  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

How  superior  to  Wordswortii's  celebrated 

A  crowd, 
A  host,  of  p;oldcn  daffodils, 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
FlutteiiriL:  and  dancing  in  the  breeze! 

But  flowers  were  but  one  groiip  of  Shakespeare's  plants. 
Herbs,  ^vhicll  have  come  back  to  sufficient  favor  in  this  coun- 
try to  have  more  than  one  magazine  and  society  dev^oted  to 
them,  played  an  even  more  important  role  in  Elizabethan  hor- 
ticulture. In  addition  to  such  familiar  names  as  the  savories 
and  mints,  parsley,  thyme,  marjoram,  sage,  sw^et  fennel — all 
occurrl/ig  in  Shakespeare — Aviiich  are  still  used  for  their 
flavors  in  artistic  cookitig,  many  others  v/ere  cherished  for 
their  supposed  or  actual  medicinal  or  aesthetic  value. 

One  of  my  favorite  Shakespearean  passages  is  the  one  in 
Mitisminucr  Ntt/hl's  Drcaiii  (il,  2.  249)  about  TItanla's  bank, 
whicli  cmphasl/es  thyme,  supposedly  beloved  of  fairies: 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thj  me  blows, 
Where  oxlips  and  the  noddinii;  violet  ^rows, 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
AVith  sweet  niusk-roses  and  with  e<i;lantine: 
There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  nii^ht, 
Lidl'd  In  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight. 

Wc  fortunately  liave  a  bank  in  om^  Shakespeare  garden, 
and  we  have  th)'me  on  It,  but  unfortunately,  at  Its  present  rate 
of  progiess,  many  years  will  pass  before  It  could  tempt 
Titania,  I  lear.     Hamlet's  Ophelia  knew  her  herbs  and  their 
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sioiiihcaiice.  1\)  Ium*  brother:  "There's  rosemary,  tliat's  for 
rememhranee,"  aiul  to  the  Kini^:  "There's  fennel  for  you,  aiul 
cohinihlncs"  {llamlct,  iv.  5.  175) — fennel  to  elcar  his  sight. 
Aiu!  ao;ain  to  the  eourtiers:  "There's  rue  for  you;  anil  here's 
some  for  nie;  \\c  may  call  it  herb  of  L^race  o'  Sundays." 

Rue  has  a  long  history,  elating  from  the  time  Ulysses  was 
supposed  to  have  used  it  to  guai'd  against  Circe.  It  was 
thought  to  have  many  miraculous  powers — against  insanity,  the 
i)lague,  ami  poisons,  hence  its  name-  'Mierh  ol  grace,"  which 
a.lsn  appears  in  Sliakes{)eare's  relerence  to  it  m  Rich.ard  II 
(iii.  4.  105).  In  Jf'inln's  Talc  {\\.  4.  74)  Perdita,  another 
herbalist,  links  rosemary  and  rue, 

For  you   there's   ro-"eniar\    and    rue;  these   keep 
Seeniinj^  and  savour  all  the  winter  loiij^: 

and  again  (iv.  4.  103) 

Here's  flowers  for  you: 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savor\',  marjoram; 
'J'hc  mari;;old,  that  ^roes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun 
And  A\ith  him  ri-es  weepiti^:   the.-e  are  flowers 
Of  midtlle  summer,  atul  1  tlunl.  lliey  are  ^.uxen 
'Jo   men   of   middle   a^e. 

Hot  lavender  in\C)lves  the  medical  tlieories  of  that  day — 
thai  the  aromatic  oil  was  used  to  combat  "cold  causes,"  in 
Hippocrates'  sense  of  the  four  humors,  to  dry  up  the  moisture 
of  the  cold  brain,  just  as  herbal  teas  wqvc  used  in  fevers, 
C'amomile,  about  which  halstaff  observes  (7  Ilcnry  IT,  ii.  4. 
4-t  1  )  that  "the  more  it  is  trodden  on  the  laster  It  grows,"  is 
still  a  home  remedy  in  the  form  of  camomile  tea.  "Dian's 
hud"  ( wf)rm-v,'Ood) ,  appropriately  for  l\idor  times,  was  used 
in  Dhcron's  incantation  for  its  magic  powers;  the  poisonous 
powers  of  aconite  a})pear  in  Rojneo's  poison;  of  hemlock 
(Coiiimi!  incini.hititni)   in  Ili'inx  F,  Maclfctli,  anel  Khiq  I. car; 
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of  licnlKinc  (Ilc'bi-)ioii,  the  insane  root,  Ilyoscyamiis) ,  in 
Ilamlct.  Holy  thistle  {Cardmis  Bcticdlctu.^)  Wiis  highly 
prized  in  Shakespeare's  time,  as  the  name  Holy  implies.  As 
Margaret  says  in  Miicli  Ado  about  Notlmuj  (iii.  4.  75),  "it 
is  the  only  thing  for  a  qualm,"  and  even  plantain,  a  trouble- 
some weed  to  us,  was  accepted  in  Tudor  England  as  of  high 
medicinal  \alue  and  was  twice  used  in  Shakespeare,  by  Romeo 
(i.  2.  52)  and  by  Costard  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (iii.  1.  74) 
to  heal  a  brokeji  shin.  We  no  longer  use  balm  (ALrry  JFives 
of  U'ind.u))-^  y.  5.  66)  to  rub  on  furniture  and  on  bee  hives,  nor 
saffron  (rrociis  salivas)  "to  colom-  the  warden  pies"  {If^'in- 
ter's   Talc,  iv.  3.  48). 

If  we  include  pot  herbs — vegetables  to  us — Siiakespeare 
mentions  a  dozen  or  more,  very  brieBy  to  be  sure  and  some- 
times, as  with  cabbage.  Jn  no  complimcjitary  terms.  Thus  we 
also  find  carrot,  corn,  leek,  onion,  pea,  rhubarb,  rye,  lettuce, 
rice,  barley,  squash,  turnip,  potato,  pumpkin,  radish — to  men- 
tion them  must  suffice.    And  so  much  for  herbs  ! 

Trees,  of  course,  appear  (over  thirty  species)  :  good  Eng- 
lish \arieties  such  as  walnut,  willow,  chestnut,  yew,  holly, 
aspen,  birch,  and  native  fruit  trees,  but  also  "outlandish"  trees 
such  as  date,  palm,  fig,  pomegranate,  bay  tree  (laurel),  ebony, 
olive,  pepper,  nutmeg,  orange,  lemon.  The  mulberry  has  a 
special  interest  in  that  the  specimen  in  Shakespeare's  New 
Place  Gaixlen  at  Stratford  is  accepted  as  a  scion  of  one  origi- 
nally planted  there  by  Shakespeare  himself.  A  few  years  ago 
Shakespeare's  Birthplace  Trust  kindly  gave  us  some  of  the 
offspring  of  this  historic  tree.  Grapes,  blackberries,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  tlic  wild  strawberry  serve  as  representa- 
tives ol  the  small  fruits.  Specimens  of  these  for  obvious 
reasons  would  not  survive  long  in  gardens  open  to  the  public. 

When  one  consldei-s  making  a  Shakespeare  garden,  it  can 
of  course  be  approached  in  various  ways.  But  one  should  at 
least  get  some  idea  of  gardens  in  Tudor  times.     This  T  cannot 
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go  into  here  except  to  touch  on  a  few  high  spots.  First,  tficrc 
seems  to  have  been  in  Tudor  times  an  upsurge  of  interest  both 
in  flowers  and  in  gardens.  Many  new  horticultural  varieties 
were  brought  to  Enghind,  and  gardens  increased  in  number 
and  size.  These  might  be  either  the  simple  cottage  garden, 
such  as  Shakespeare  knew  at  Ann  Hathaway's  cottage  in  Shot- 
tcry,  which  the  tourist  now  can  sec  again  in  Its  simple  bcauty 
and  as  pictured  in  Perdita's  simple  beds  and  borders;  or  the 
formal  gartlen,  ranging  fiom  such  small  ones  as  Shakespeare's 
own  at  his  New  Place  in  Stratford  uj)  to  the  magnificent  ex- 
amples of  Hampton  Court,  Kcnilworth,  and  Sir  'J'homas 
More's  at  Burley.  These  might  well  include  hedges,  knots, 
or  trayles,  and  geometrical  designs,  each  according  to  the 
cwncr's  conceit.  They  might  aji})roprIately  have  an  arbor 
as  a  prominent  fcatiwe  [Midsniitiiwr  Niffht's  Drcaiit,  ii.  1. 
251) 

Quite  ()\cr-c;inopIccl  with  luscious  woodbine, 
^Vith  sweet  nuisl-.-roses  and  with  c^l.tntine 

or  a  bee-house  or  a  pavilion 

Where  honejsuckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
F'orbid  the  sun  to  enter. 

(Afiicit  /I do  (ibiiiit  Notliinr/,  iii.  1.  8) 

"IMeachcd  alleys"  or  shaded  walks,  fountains  and  mazes 
were  other  favorites,  perhaps  less  suitable  for  iluplication  to- 
day; but  not  so  the  sun-dial,  which  can  well  be  the  central 
f(jcus  of  even  the  smallest  effort. 

Turning  to  the  garden  begun  several  years  ago  here  at 
i*ennsylvania,  the  inauguration  of  the  Furn.ess  Memorial 
Shakespeare  Library  in  1932,  and  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Gates, 
Mrs.  Penniinan,  and  several  ladies  of  the  Garden  Clul).  added 
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to  the  intrinsic  interest  of  tiie  subject,  were  the  principal  fac- 
tors in  its  creation.  Our  aim  was  to  present  as  many  as  feasi- 
ble of  the  llowers,  herbs,  shrubs,  trees,  and  even  weeds  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare,  in  an  interesting  arrangement  which 
would  include  an  inner  formal  garden  suggesti\'e  of  Shake- 
speare's time — each  item  or  group  to  be  labelled  with  both 
common  and  botanical  name,  and  with  references  to  the  places 
in  Shakespeare's  plajs  and  poems  where  the  item  in  question 
was  mentioned.  Thus  It  was  ho}ied  that,  suitably  for  an  etlu- 
catiotial  institution,  our  garden  with  its  inspiring  background 
of  a  Shakespeare  libraiy,  housed  in  Tudor  architecture, 
might  offer  some  educatlon.i!  as  well  as  aesthetic  values, 
and  even  facilitate  reading  in  Shakespeare  for  those  suf- 
ficiently interested.  Tn  making  our  garden,  we  have  been 
most  conscientious  about  only  showing  the  varieties  ac- 
tually known  in  Shakespeare's  England.  Thus,  many  newer 
and  showier  hybrids  are  "out,"  and  thus  far,  honeysuckle 
has  not  been  included,  as  the  English  variety  has  not  sur- 
vived and  our  l.oiiircra  Japouica  does  not  belong!  After 
several  hundred  dollars  had  been  spent  in  replacing  cement 
walks  and  brickbats  with  topsoil  and  peat  moss  under 
the  expert  supervision  of  Mr.  Eambert,  our  garden's  shape 
was  planned  and  a  simple  knot  garden,  segregated  by  a 
hedge  of  true  Emglish  b(jx,  was  presented  by  a  Furness  rela- 
tive. (Needless  to  say  none  of  it  has  reached  the  propor- 
tions of  the  tree  under  which  Malvollo  hid.)  When  another 
friend  gave  us  /'//  nicvior'iaui  an  astrolabe  on  an  original 
sculptured  column  of  Ariel,  our  inner  garden  was  accom- 
plished. The  background  was  further  embellished  by  a  most 
generous  gift,  from  the  Ilankels  and  McCoy  nurseries  in 
Germantown,  of  a  number  of  espalied  fruit  trees,  which  inci- 
dentally, like  the  gro\\ing  ivy,  helped  our  more  tender  plants 
to  survive  the  reflected  heat  of  the  hot  walls.  A  hedge — 
temporarily  privet,  to  be  replaced  eventually  by  Shakespeare 
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yew— and  the  swingin-  gates  of  Tudor  style  g.ve  the  garden 
its  proper  privacy,  without  repelling  visitors,  ai.d  help  to  tem- 
per the  wintry  blasts  that  sweep  across  the  campus.  Other 
sections  are  devoted  to  herbs,  to  rose  beds,  to  exotic  potted 
plants,  and  one  especially  for  weeds. 

A  small  endowment  permits  us  to  buy  seeds  and  fertdizer, 
and.  in  normal  times,  to  get  labor  In  emergencies,  though 
most  of  the  upkeep  is  fortunately  taken  care  of  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Department  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

We  have  gradually  learned  from   experience  which  varie- 
ties—aside horn  the'obviously  unsuitable  ones— could  be  In- 
cluded in  our  garden,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  includes 
most  of  those  found  In  Mr.  Lambert's  original  diagram,  and 
a  few  others  added  later.     Of  course,  not  all  are  there,  es- 
pecially at  the  present  time  when  war  conditions  have  cut  us 
d.-un  practically  to  n  surxival  basis.     Many  are  annuals  and 
Hiese,  through  an  arrangement  with  the  Morris  Arboretum, 
which  I  hope  can  later  be  resumed,  were  started  under  glass 
so  that  thev  could  make  a  show  in  the  garden,  and  some  even 
llcAver  before  the  end  of  the  University  spring  term.     Others 
—tender   exotics— through    the   help  of  the    Botany   Dcpnrt- 
ment  are  put  out  as  soon  as  weather  permits,  the  pots  plunged 
in  the  ground,  and  taken  back  to  the  Greenhouse  In  early  fall. 
Of  course  we  have  had  our  dilTiculties,  some  of  which  were 
unexpected  and  some  perhaps  unsolvable.     Some  plants  that 
should  grow  well  just  refuse  to  do  so.     \Vc  still   await  our 
bank  covered  with  thyme;  our  heather  would  still  iit  m  pots 
rather  than  cover  hill-sides;  our  primroses  which  grow  stead- 
ily and  sturdily  in  my  wife's  garden,  seldom  last  more  than  a 
year.     Others,  when   obtained  with   difficulty,  disappear   and 
eamiot  be  renewed,  and  so  on.      But  when  one  considers  the 
many  different  plant-requirements  of  soil,  light,  exposure,  and 
ih.e  tainted  air  and  perhaps  water  of  this  big  city,  difficulties 
are  only  to  be  expected. 
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Finally,  T  must  express  my  admiration  for  the  international 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  was  shown  to  exist  in  botanical  cir- 
cles. The  free  interchange  of  seeds  and  specimens  that  took 
place  with  Kew  Gardens,  with  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace 
Trust,  and  with  the  Botanical  Departments  and  Arboretums 
in  Leningrad,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  They  have  given  us  frequent  help  not  other- 
wise obtainable,  and  have  set  a  standard  that  other  arts  and 
sciences  might  well  tr\'  to  eniulate.  Let  us  hope  that  it  may 
be  resumed  in  full  when  the  war  clouds  have  passed! 
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IMPRESSIONS   OF  Till::   ENGLISH   COUNTRYSIDE 
AND  SELVKESPEARE'S  PLANTS 

By  Jamks  Lamdkrt* 

My  impressions  of  the  English  countryside  and  some  Siiake- 
speare  plants  date  back  to  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  my  play- 
!j,i()und  was  centerctl  in  the  rui-al  ilistricts  surrounding  the 
tnwn  ol  Sevenoaks  in  Kent  County,  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  J^onc^on.  Under  this  environment  it  was  quite  natural  for 
me  to  develop  a  strong  friendship  with  plants  and  animals 
indigenous  to  that  region  and  to  gain  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  species  and  ^\■here  the}'  grew,  together  \vith  their  common 
names.  My  introduction  to  Shakespeare,  1  remember,  was 
v.'hen  th.e  famous  actor,  Ben  Greet,  played  Hamlet  at  a  golden 
wedding  celebration  in  Sevenoaks  about  the  year  1896. 

In  southern  l'",ngland  the  countryside  nftords  an  excellent 
opiH)rtunity  for  the  study  of  a  great  number  of  Shakespearean 
plants,  their  common  names,  and  the  succession  of  floral  dis- 
plays throughout  the  seasons.  At  the  approach  of  spring,  the 
hrst  to  appear  in  bhxjm  was  the  \\indHou'er  (yl iwnioiie  ufmo- 
rosa).  This  dwarf  herbaceous  perennial  with  it:>  white  flow- 
ers, which  change  to  pink  with  age,  creates  a  cheerful  floral 
display  throughout  the  wooded  areas.  Before  the  windflow- 
crs  are  finished  blooming  the  many  \arieties  of  violets  {J'^ioJa 
Uilorata)  ha\e  come  into  bloom.  These  are  very  abundant  in 
the  woodlands  and  along  roadsides.  The  sweetest  scented  of 
all  the  violets  is  a  small  white-flowered  form  in\-ariably  found 
along  the  hedgerow-banks  where  they  are  pr^^tected  from  the 
sun  during  the  summer  months.  From  this  time  on  throu";h- 
C)ut  the  season,  the  landscajie  becomes  a  panorama  of  chang- 
ing floral  colors. 

*  Address  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  the  State  of  Peun- 

svlvania,   Mrirch   4,    194+. 
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One  of  the  greatest  spring  floral  displays  was  the  rich 
creamy-yellow  flowers  of  the  primrose  {Primula  viilyaris)  that 
covered  the  woodlands  and  shrubby  hillsides  with  their  mass 
of  blossoms.  These  flowers  were  gathered,  and  bunched  as  we 
do  violets,  and  sold  on  the  market.  The  primrose  is  a  strictly 
shade-loving  plant  and  is  protected  from  the  sunmicr  t^.un  by 
the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs.  A  close  relative  of  the  prim- 
rose is  the  cowslip  {Primula  veris),  but  unlike  the  preceding  it 
grows  in  full  sunlight  in  meadowland.  Its  many-flowered, 
pendulous  umbels  of  yellow  fragrant  flowers  are  very  abundant 
in  spring.  There  was  occasionally  to  be  found  a  "sporting" 
or  large  flowered  variety  which  we  named  the  "Queen  flower" 
and  for  which  we  searched  as  we  do  today  for  the  four-leaf 
clover. 

The  hare  bells  {Scilla  nonscripta — or  nutans)  that  Shake- 
speare refers  to  and  which  we  also  knew  as  blue-bells,  is  a 
bulbous  plant  producing  spikes  of  blue  bell-shaped  flowers  in 
abundance  in  the  wooded  areas  and  grassy  open  spaces.  This 
species  has  become  a  great  favorite  in  our  American  gardens. 
The  English  daisy  {Bellis  perennis)  is  a  small  compact  peren- 
nial plant  very  common  in  grasslands  and  particularly  in 
lawns.  It  produces  many  semi-double  pink  and  white  ray  flow- 
ers in  profusion,  English  lawns  are  covered  by  these  flowers 
about  the  time  the  first  ducklings  arc  hatched.  The  large 
double  lorm  sold  in  this  country  is  a  commercial  variety  of  the 
true  species.  We  did  however  grow  in  our  English  gardens 
a  very  small  double  form  that  resembles  the  type  illustrated 
in  some  old  English  books.  The  daisy  {ChrysantJicmum  Icu- 
(cuitlioiiuni)  which  we  knew  as  the  field  daisy  is  the  same 
species  which  grows  in  our  meadows  here  in  America. 

Cuckoo  buds  {Ranunculus  ficaria)  is  a  dwarf,  compact,  and 
bulbous  spring  flowering  buttercup.  It  has  small  bright  yel- 
low flowers  and  is  generally  found  growing  in  semi-shaded 
and  moist  areas.     Soon  after  flowering  the  foliage  disappears 
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until  the  followiiin;  month  of  March.  J  he  common  buttercup 
( Ramnuiiliis  biilhosus)  is  a  much  hirger  species  than  the  pre- 
ceding and  is  the  same  species  tliat  grows  so  ahunciantly  in  our 
native  meadowlands. 

Atropa  mandragora  or  mandrake  is  a  perennial  plant  hav- 
ing a  curiously  shaped  fleshy  root  system  resembling  the 
shape  of  a  man's  body.  It  was  a  very  common  plant  in  the 
deciduous  woodlands  and  we  often  dug  them  up  in  search  of  a 
perfect  man-shaped  root. 

Ori  cultivated  farm  lands  and  especially  on  abandoned 
farms  there  grew  a  snrall  annual  plant  bearing  numerous  small 
purple  and  yellow  and  white  pansy-like  flowers  which  formed 
a  perfect  ground  cover  in  early  summer.  Shakespeare  re- 
ferred to  this  plant  as  Johnny-jump-up  {Viola  tricolor),  which 
we  also  knew  by  the  common  name  heart's-ease.  This 
j}lant  )-eseeds  itself  annually  and  lias  become  a  great  favorite 
in  our  American  rock  gardens. 

Acorits  calamus  (rushes),  which  >ve  knew  by  the  common 
name  of  sweet  Hag,  belongs  to  the  skunk  cabbage  family 
Ariiccac.  It  is  an  early  summer  flowering  perennial,  growing 
into  huge  jriasses  by  means  of  large  creeping  rhizomes,  and 
inhabits  wet  places,  but  it  docs  also  succeed  on  dry  grounil  in 
our  Shakespeare  garden.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the 
iris,  but  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  I'lnglish  iris,  or 
Shakespeare's  "flower  de  luce"  {Iris  psciido-acoriis)  is  a  tall 
growing  and  frce-llowering  yellow  iris.  The  leaves  are  long, 
erect  and  sword-shaped.  The  seeds,  which  are  produced  in 
abundance,  are  distributed  by  floating  on  the  water.  It  is 
founci  growing  In  large  clumps  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thames  near  Kew  Gardens.  Although  it  is  a  semi-aquatic 
perennial  It  does  succeed  on  dry  land  in  our  Shakespeare 
gartlen. 

The  English  strawberry,  Fragaria  i-csca,  is  a  small  peren- 
nial plant  having  white  flowers  which  produce  clusters  of  small 
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blight  red  fruits  of  good  flavor.  These  are  fairly  common  In 
partially  shaded  hedgerows  and  shrubby  areas.  We  found 
the  fmest  berries  on  steep  roadside  banks  where  the  small  Eng- 
lisli  robin-red-breast  builds  its  nest  in  scooped-out  holes  in 
the  soil.  The  robin  is  the  sacred  bird  of  England  which  no 
cne  will  harm. 

The  hare  bell  {Cavi[uiiitiJa  rotinidifo/ia)  is  a  small  low- 
growing  perennial  phnit,  bearing  blue  bell-shaped  flowers  on 
slender  stems.  It  was  quite  common  along  roadsides  and  cul- 
tivated gardens.  Tliis  species  is  a  favorite  rock-garden  plant 
in  America.  T  have  seen  it  growing  luxuriantly  in  poor  sandy 
soil  along  the  roadsides  of  iVlberta,  Canada. 

Crataegus  oxyacantha  (the  hawthorne  or  mayflower)  is  a 
small  spreading  tree  which  is  quite  conunon  throughout  the 
countryside  in  sparsely  wooded  areas,  edge  of  woods,  and  open 
spaces.  In  spring  it  produces  an  abundance  of  single  white 
flowers  borne  in  clusters  which  later  dcN'elop  bright  red  fruits. 
The  English  children,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  gather  boughs 
of  this  tree  for  use  as  floral  decorations  for  the'r  May  day 
festivities. 

The  furze  or  gorse  {Vlex  ciiropaeiis)  is  a  very  spiny,  erect 
shrub  bearing  an  abundance  of  clear  yellow  flowers.  1  remem- 
ber it  growing  in  exposed  situations  on  sandy  soil.  It  was 
used  extensively  on  steep  railroad  banks  to  prevent  soil  erosion 
and  trespassing.  T  have  known  the  nightingale  to  select  this 
shrub  for  its  nesting  place.  A  close  relative  of  the  furze  is 
the  broom  {Cyslisus  scopar'ms) ,  a  slender,  arching,  and  grace- 
iul  shrub  having  reduced  leaves  and  numerous  pale  yellow 
flowers.  It  also  is  found  in  open  spaces  and  prefers  sandy  soil, 
and  like  the  furze  it  is  used  to  prevent  soil  erosion  on  steep 
banks — both  in  I'jigland  and  the  state  of  Oregon.  This  plant 
supplies  a  favorite  nesting  place  for  the  English  linnet,  a  small 
song-bIr(.l  wliich  has  been  mated  with  the  canary  and  which  has 
produced  an  improved  song-bird. 
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Kint,  being  the  nut  county  famous  for  the  "filbert"  and 
•\oh,"'  naturally  would  have  an  abundance  of  Siiakespeare's 
ha/el-nut  {Coryliis  avellaua).  This  is  a  tall  shrub  which  in- 
li.ibits  small  wood-lots,  the  edges  of  dense  woods,  and  hedges. 
Tiic  nuts  are  produced  in  clusters  of  two  to  five,  and  during  the 
c:irly  stages  of  their  development,  when  the  calyx  is  large  and 
the  nuts  are  small,  we  searched  for  the  five-clustered  ones  to 
he  used  for  ornamental  pui-poses. 

The  English  ivy  {Ilcdcra  helix)  of  course  grew  every- 
uhefe.  It  was  used  extensively  in  gardens  as  a  ground  cover 
and  for  covering  north  walls  on  buildings  and  shady  places. 

A  very  common  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dccorati^•e 
excrgreen  trees  is  the  holly  {Ilex  (U/nifoIiiim) ,  seen  through- 
out the  countryside  in  wooded  and  open  areas.  The  liolly 
with  its  rich  red  berries  is  used  at  Christmas  festivities  as  it  is 
:n  .\merica,  and  a  fruiting  sprig  always  adorns  the  l:^nghsh 
Cluistmas  plum  pudding  on  Christmas  day. 

The  mistletoe  {Fiscum  album) ^  which  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose  as  in  tliis  country  at  Christmastide,  grows  on  some  of 
the  tall  trees  of  PopnJus  trcmula,  which  from  a  distance  re- 
semble a  rookery  or  crow's  nesting  place.  Shakespeare's  haw- 
thorne  also  acts  as  host  to  this  parasitic  plant. 

On  moors  and  commons,  large  areas  are  co\  ered  with  a  low, 
compact,  evergreen  pink  flowering  shrub  known  as  heath  or 
heather  {Erica  vagans,  Cornish  heather).  This  is  an  acid 
!i>\ing  plant  and  is  found  grov.ing  only  in  jtcat  soil.  This 
species  is  the  hardiest  of  all  heathers  for  Philadelphia  gardens. 
I  c»ng  heath  or  Scotch  heather  {CaJhina  vulgaris)  is  similar  to 
tlie  preceding  heath.  It  is  slightly  taller  and  less  compact 
in  growth  and  produces  purple  flowers. 

The  I^nglish  oak  {Oiicrcus  priniis)^  of  which  Shakespeare 
quotes  and  the  Druids  sang  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  is  of  course 
quite  common  everywhere  and  ditl  always  produce  acorns 
abLmda.ntly  each  year.     The  fall  gathering  of  acorns  brought 
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six  pence  a  bushel  and  were  used  for  hog  feed  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  excellent  flavored  pork — and  here  is  where 
Shakespeare's  bean,  tlie  "Broad  Windsor"  [Vic'ia  faba)  fits 
in — the  English  pork-and-beans.  This  bean  is  an  erect  single- 
stem  plant  three  to  four  feet  high  and  bearing  white  with 
black-blotched  flowers.  The  bean  is  larger  and  flatter  tlian 
our  lima  bean  and  much  stronger  in  flavor. 

The  English  walnut  {Jiiylans  rccj'ia)  is  a  tall  sprcatling  de- 
ciduous tree  and  is  plentiful  throughout  the  country  and  es- 
pecially in  gardens.  During  the  early  stages  of  nut  develop- 
ment, before  the  hard  shell  is  formed,  some  of  the  nuts  were 
picked  and  pickled  in  vinegar  for  use  in  winter.  Later  in  the 
season  the  frost  would  cause  the  nuts  to  fall — they  Avere  never 
gathered  from  the  tree. 

The  chestnut  {Castanea  vulgaris)  was  perhaps  the  most 
common  nut,  found  in  abundance  in  both  woods  and  gardens 
and  along  roadsides,  where  bushels  of  fine  large  nuts  could  be 
gathered  easily  from  under  the  trees  in  the  fall. 

Taxiis  haccala,  the  English  yew,  is  a  small  evergreen  tree 
of  decorative  value  and  was  fairly  common  in  the  wild  and 
also  culti\ated  areas,  particularly  as  an  ornamental  specimen 
near  schools,  churches,  and  cemeteries.  The  bright  red  fruits, 
produced  abundantly  against  the  dark  green  foliage,  were  very 
attractive.  The  young  specimens  were  compact  and  erect — 
having  three  or  four  leading  brandies,  and  lower  branches 
spreading  as  the  tree  matured. 

The  countryside  exhibits  a  wealth  of  color  and  fragrance 
v.hen  the  many  Shakespearean  roses  come  into  bloom.  These 
may  be  seen  rambling  over  fences,  hedgerows,  shrubbery, 
trailing  along  the  ground,  or  as  upright  spreading  shrubs. 
The  Eglantine  or  sweet  briar  has  fragrant  leaves  and  was  a 
favorite  rose  for  the  gardens,  especially  when  planted  near 
the   windows   to   bring   the    fragrance    into    the   home.      The 
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""brier"  rose,  "brambles"  (Finhiis  hisiniala  or  frnt'uo<ns) ,  or 
blackberries,  were  very  common  along  roadsides,  and  formed 
large  matted  areas  on  exposed  hillsides  and  were  very  difficult 
to  penetrate  when  picking  the  fruits. 

The  woodbine  or  honeysuckle  {l.ouiccra  pcriclymemim)  is 
a  very  sweet-scented  rambling  vine  quite  common  everywhere. 
Its  fragrance  perfumes  the  whole  countryside  when  it  is  in 
liloom.  This  is  very  similar  to  our  American  species,  but  dif- 
fers entirely  in  growth  from  the  atrocious  Japanese  species 
which  now  overruns  and  eventually  kills  other  plants  in  this 
country. 

I  v.ell  remember  the  fields  of  lavender  {Lavandula  vera), 
grown  commercially  for  their  fragrant  flowers  near  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  and  also  at  Mitcham,  Surrey.  The  plant  is  a  small  com- 
pact woody  perennial.  An  English  garden  would  be  incom- 
l^lcte  if  lavender  were  omitted. 

Bilberry  or  huckleberry  {Vaccinium  myrt'iUns)  is  a  dwarf, 
woody,  acid-loving  plant  found  growing  on  commons  and 
thinly-wooded  areas  and  on  some  roadside  banks  where  the 
soil  is  a  sandy-peat.  The  fruits,  which  are  edible,  are  blue- 
black  in  color  and  very  similar  to  our  North  American  dwarf 
species.  Currants  {Ribes  vHbrum,  the  red  an.d  Rihes  u'ujrum, 
the  black  currant)  are  small,  compact,  and  erect  shrubs  bear- 
ing small  sweet-scented  flowers  and  edible  fruits.  These  are 
found  growing  principally  in  gardens  and  are  a  favorite  'fruit 
for  jellies  atid  pies.  There  was  in  cultivation  a  ver)  consjjic- 
uous  red-flowering  species  greatly  valued  for  its  eaily  spring 
blossoms.  The  gooseberry  {R'lbcs  grossuhir'ia)  ^  a  close  rela- 
tive of  the  preceding,  is  a  small  spiny  shrub  bearing  small  yel- 
low inconspicuous  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  later  produced 
green  fruits  which  were  greatly  In  demand  for  preserves  and 
piemaking.  This  favorite  English  fruit  has  not  become  pop- 
ular in  America. 
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The  bracken  {Pter'is  aquilina)  is  a  fern  having  a  large  ex- 
panded frond.  It  is  quite  common  in  thinly  wooded  sections, 
roadside  shoulders,  and  grassy  woodside  banks.  The  plant 
spreads  by  means  of  long  creeping  underground  stems  (rhi- 
zomes) and  thus  forms  large  matted  areas  which  afford  cover 
for  small  game  and  tired,   sleepy  humans. 
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PREiACJ-: 

AmoiiLj;  the  papci-s  of  Robert  ^foIltL!,()me^y  Bird,  presented 
to  the  l.'ni\-ersity  of  l'enns\  l\ania  many  years  at^o  by  bis 
i^randsoii  of  the  same  name,  is  an  Lintinished  biogra]>hy  of  the 
draniatist,  written  by  his  wife.  This  has  been  used  by  Clement 
]-',.  b'oust  in  his  Life  cutd  Dvinnal'ic  Jf'orks  of  Rohc/t  ]\Io)il- 
i/omcyy  Bird  (New  York,  1919);  by  Artb.ur  Ilobson  Quinn 
in  his  Ilisloix  of  the  /! iiicriai!  Diauia  (\e\v  York.  1923) 
and  in  the  account  of  Bird's  hfe  and  works  A\h;eh  be  con- 
tributed to  the  Didioiuiiy  of  .1  uii'icd)!  nioi/raphy :  and,  in 
parts,  by  Cecil  B.  AVilliams  in  his  edition  of  \irk  of  llir 
JToods  (New  York,  1939).  With  the  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  Robert  Monti^omery  Hiixk  of  Wynnewood,  I'a.,  by 
whose  husband  many  courtesies  were  sliown  the  University 
in  previous  ycai^s,  we  now  make  this  biograpiiy  a\'adable  to  all 
tlirou(^di  the  medium  of  the  l^n'rccrsily  of  Ponisylvtuiin  1  dhrury 
('hro}iiclc. 

The  manuscript  presents  man\'  problems.  Mrs.  Bird's  work, 
unfortunately,  was  left  incomplete.  1  lie  connected  narrati\e 
comes  only  to  1S52,  two  \ears  before  Biril's  tieatb.  ibis  is 
supjilcmenteil  b\'  se\era1  sectiims.  some  in  little  more  tli.m  out- 
line and  some  more  cai"ctiil]\  luiishcd,  trcititiL;  ot  \arious 
phases    ol    his    hie    o!"    work.      Ol    the    earlii'r    portion    ot    the 
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biography  there  are  two  drafts,  supplemented  by  several  more 
or  less  fragmentary  revisions.  It  seems  clear  that  after  com- 
pleting her  narrative  to  a  certain  point,  and  writing  other 
portions  In  sc[)aratc  sections,  Mi^s.  Bird  commenced  revision 
of  the  whole  work,  intending  to  complete  the  later  portions 
and  insert  them  at  the  proper  places  when  she  came  to  them. 

The  text  as  we  shall  pi-int  it,  thei-efore,  will  necessarily  he 
a  composite  of  the  two  principal  drafts  and  of  \arIous  de- 
tached sections  ami  fragments.  In  pi-eparlng  this  text  we  shall 
endeavor  to  ha\-e  it  conform  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
form  in  wlilch  Mrs.  Bird  would  probably  ha\e  wanted  it  to 
remain,  so  far  as  tlils  can  be  determined  or  surmised  from  the 
I7ianuscript,  and  in  general,  therefore,  we  shall  adopt  what 
seems  to  have  been  the  latest  rexislon.  We  shall  include  a 
few  passages  of  the  first  draft  which  were  omitted  from  the 
revision,  apparently  only  for  the  purpose  of  condensation,  be- 
cause tlie  omission  resulted  In  a  loss  of  Interesting  information 
or  of  some  of  the  quiet,  simple  appeal  of  Mrs.  Bird's  per- 
sonality. Whei'cver  changes  or  omissions  were  appare/itly  I 
made,  however,  with  deliberate  thought  of  Improvement  In  r 
style  or  in  effect,  we  shall  follow  the  revision.  • 

A  few  passages  in  some  of  the  fragmentary  revisions  or  out-     ' 
lines  seem  "worthy  of  printing,  but  are  not  adapted  to  inclusion      ',] 
In   the  text  without  radical  change.      Some  such  passages  we 
shall   print  as    footnotes,   designated   by   an   asterisk  or   othcr 
symbol.      I'.ditorlal  notes  will  be  designatetl  by  numei-als  antl 
will  be  set  in  brackets. 
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I.     BOVFIOOI) 

Tiic  Birds  have  been,  for  tcnturies,  :i  numerous  family. 
l\-om  the  time  of  John  of  the  name,  first  Bishop  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Ciiester,  Eng.,  appointed  to  that  office  by  Henry  8th, 
whose  tonib  may  yet  be  seen,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  venerable 
Cathech-al,  the  patronymic  has  been  found,  connected  with  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  life;  and,  in  this,  as  well  as  the  parent 
country,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  Smiths,  Browns,  and  Joneses. 
Dr.  Bird  used  jokingly  to  say,  when  the  subject  of  ancestry 
came  u}i  in  iiis  presence,  "That  for  his  part,  he  had  small  cause 
to  boast,  being  descended  from  a  Jail-Bird":  alluding  to  the 
tradition,  received  as  reliable  by  some  members  of  the  family, 
that  its  founder  had  been  banished  to  Virginia,  on  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  2nd,  for  his  liberal  opinions,  his  brother  hav- 
ing paid  for  them  still  more  dearly,  with  his  life.  Whether 
this  account  is  to  be  credited  (and  it  is  not  asserted  that  history 
throws  any  light  on  the  subject)  or  that  of  the  Irishman, 
mentioned  below,  is  immaterial;  both  pointing  equally  to  the 
fact,  agreeable  to  a  patriotic  spirit,  of  long  residence  in  the 
land,  on  the  part  of  his  progenitors,  as  respectable  and  worthy 
citizens.  The  other  history,  undoubtedly  conect  in  most 
particulars,  altho'  there  may  be  an  error  as  to  the  foundei",  is 
found  recorded  in  Dr.  Bird's  hand-writing,  the  memorandum, 
as  Is  evident,  having  been  hastily  made,  after  an  interview 
with  an  aged  sister  of  his  father,  long  since  in  her  grave.  I 
copy  it  verbatim  et  literatim. 

"According  to  Mrs.  Harvey,  m\  fath.cr's  great-granddad 
('It  \vas  he  Avho  was  such  a  Goliath  of  strength,  tliough  old 
and  \ery  fat')  was  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  was  an 
Irishman,  his  wife  English.  He  bought  lands  five  or  six  miles 
above  Wilmington,  on  the  city-road,  ]))-obably  as  early  as 
1700.  His  son  bought  the  'Highlands'  of  Christceti,  owning 
imm  tl'.e  Delaware  to  the  Cliristiana   (Cbei-rv  Island  may  be) 
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and  about  the  Brandywine.  He  built  his  house  on  the  flats 
on  the  Delaware  and  the  situation  was  not  healthy.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  rocks.  His  land  was  afterwards  divided 
into  several  farms,  and  some  sold;  McClintock  was  one  pur- 
chaser. Three  of  his  sisters  married — a  Miller  who  went  to 
S.  Carolina  (Orange  Co.);  a  Twigs,  N.  Carolina  (?)  the 
father  of  Col.  Twigs  of  Washington's  army;  and  a  Bird  who 
went  also  South — perhaps  to  Georgia — Gen.  Benjamin  Bird 
(a  Capt.  under  Washington) — settled  at  Bedford,  then  Fort 
Lyttleton,  Pa.  He  was  my  grandfather's  cousin,  the  son  of 
his  half-brother.  (The  Irishman  having  lost  his  first  wife, 
married  a  second,  in  favor  of  whose  children  the  old  rogue 
disinherited  his  first  wife's  children,  one  of  •zvJiojn  \oas  a  little 
i/irl,  supported  by  her  two  brothers.  These  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania.) The  family  was  once  very  numerous  and  respectable, 
owning  lands  on  the  Delaware,  the  Brandywine,  and  above 
Newport.  My  great-granddad  and  wife  were  buried  at  St. 
John's  (?)  church,  near  Staunton.  Wilmington  was  not  then 
in  existence.  It  was  originally  a  farm  owned  by  a  Willing, 
who  sold  it  out  in  lots;  and  the  name  was  corrupted  into  Wil- 
mington. The  farm-house  Mrs.  ITarvey  reniembered  (and 
perhaps  it  may  be  standing  yet)  between  Allen  McTane's  big 
house  and  the  Market." 

On  one  of  these  farms,  near  the  Brandywine,  John  Bird, 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  born,  who  after- 
wards removing  to  the  venerable  village  of  New  Castle,  Del.. 
became  a  thriving  merchant  and  the  possessor  of  considerable 
property,  and  continued  his  residence  here  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  In  the  year  1795,  he  married  Elizabeth,  tenth  child  of 
Zachariah  Van  Leuvenigh,  of  Dutch  and  English  extraction. 
and  of  Ann  Armitage,  of  the  old  Swedish  stock,  both  parents 
tracing  their  lineage  to  the  early  settlers  on  the  Delaware,  and 
Hnding  in  the  old  grave-yard  near  Wilmington  records  of  a 
numerous  family  and  extensive  kindred.  Mrs.  Bird's  grand- 
paients,  as  well  as  her  immediate  predecessors,  numbered 
many  olive  branches,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Thomas 
McKean,  Governor  of  I'ennsj'hania.     Another  married  l^oh- 
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Lit  M()ntn;oincry  (from  whom  Dr.  Robcil  Montgomery  Bird 
was  named)  and  was  mother  to  the  wife  of  the  [Spanish] 
Ambassador,  the  Marquis  Casa  Ynijo,  distinsruished  for 
scientific  attainments.^  Of  him  this  anecdote  is  told.  Roberts 
\'aux  took  him  one  Sunday  to  Friends'  Meetin<r,  and,  at  the 
close,  was  very  desirous  to  hear  liis  opinion  o\  the  exercises. 
As  it  happened  that  "the  spirit  had  moved"  only  a  few  ^•ery 
prosy  old  folks,  the  Marquis  souglit  to  evade  the  subject — 
but,  being  pressed,  answered,  'AA^cll,  there  must  be  a  chinuiey 
in  every  house  to  let  out  the  smoke."  Their  only  .^on,  dis- 
tinguished with  a  long  array  of  titles,  died  latelv  in  the  Penin- 
sula, a  miserable  suicide. 

Jn  New  Castle,  Mr.  Bird  lived  happy  and  prosiierous  for 
tifteen  years.  Dr.  Bird's  mother  was  born  in  the  old  and  still 
handsome  liouse  built  by  her  father,  fronting  the  noble  river, 
a?Kl  conmianding  a  magnificent  prospect  up  and  down  towards 
the  Bay,  before  which  a  grassy  lawn  sloped  t(^  the  water's 
edge  in  all  its  natural  lovehness,  unmarred  by  wharves  and 
rail-road  depots,  which  now,  alas  for  the  picturesque!  dis- 
figure the  scene,  and  there  did  she  pass  the  first  year  or  two 
of  married  life.  Subsequently  she  exchanged  her  tatlier's 
house  for  the  mansion,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Booth 
family,  which  Mr.  Bird  liad  purchased  and  made  additions 
to.  There,  following  four  fair,  healthy  boys,  and  one  beautiful 
little  sister,  Robert  Montgomery  first  saw  the  light  on  the  5th 
day  of  February,  A.D.  18^^,.  One  brother  succeeded  him, 
and  completed  the  circle,  hut  not  before  death  haci  snatclied 
away  the  ccnnmon  tlarling,  little  Aim.  Pre\-Iously  to  this, 
naught  but  happiness   was  known    In    the   household — health 

'  [There  is  a  mistake  here.  Dorcas,  a  sister  of  Aim  -Xrmltage,  married  Robert 
Moiit.t;otnery,  of  Christiana  Bridge.  It  was  another  «i>tcr,  Sarah  Armitage, 
\vhn  married  Tliumas  MrKean,  the  Governor,  and  it  \va>  her  dauglitcr  Sarah 
\vho  married  Carlos  Maria  Martinez,  Marques  de  Casa  Inijo,  Spanish  arabas- 
sr.dor  to  the  United  States,  who  was  an  active  participant  in  many  controversies, 
in  JefYerson's  administration,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  I.onisiana  by  France, 
the  West  Florida  I)Oundary  disputes,  and  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy,  cf. 
hnniiun  .hinstry  (All)any,  1SS9),  4:S6;  Roberdeau  Huchanan,  Lift-  of  ihf  linn. 
rhnmas  .\fcKrai!  (Lancaster,  1S90),  pp.  21,  125;  McMaster,  Ilisfnry  r,f  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  v.  3  fassim.'] 
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and  prosperity  dwelt  in  their  midst.  The  parents,  in  full  en- 
joyment of  the  comforts  and  kixuries  of  existence,  were  only 
too  kind  and  indulgent  to  their  offspring,  who,  in  their  turn, 
with  much  childish  beauty  and  vigorous  frames,  generous  and 
amiable  dispositions,  placable  tho'  (in  some  cases)  hasty 
tempers,  were  such  as  most  fathers  and  mothers  might  be 
proud  of.- 

But  the  Destroyer  had  once  invaded  the  fireside,  and  again 
he  appeared — not,  as  before,  to  bear  away  to  a  more  genial 
clime    the    tender    blossom,    but    to    strike    down    the    main 
pillar  of  the  house,  and  with  the  attendant  train  ol  desolation 
and  poverty,  to  dissolve  the  bonds  that  united  all  in  one  com- 
mon interest  and  affection.     By  one  of  those  unexpected  re- 
verses, unhappily  so  frequent    (a  sad  story  of  treachery  and 
wrong  is  told  in  this  connection),  Mr.  Bird  found  himself  sud- 
denly precipitated  from  the  height  of  prosperity  to  the  brink 
of   ruin.     A  hurried  journey,   undertaken  In  mid-winter,   his 
mind  harrowed  by  anxiety,  his  body  suffering  from  slight  in-    » 
disposition,   increased  his   illness  to   such   a    degree   that,   im- 
mediately on  his  return  home,  he  was  laid  on  that  bed  from      j 
which  he  never  again  rose:  but  a  few  weeks  elapsed  before 
the  strong  man  of  forty-two  was  released  from  the  cares  of 
earth,  and  gone  to  that  land,  where  "the  wicked  cease  from    "' 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."     This  melancholy  event     ■■' 
occurred  in  the  spring  of  1810.     He  Is  represented  as  having    '4 
been  kind  and  indulgent  to  wife  and  children,  liberal,  genial 
and  hospitable,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  politics  (he  was  on 

'[One  page  of  the  manuscript  gives  the  following  data:  Elizabeth  Van 
Leuvenigh  (born  August  17,  1773)  and  John  Bird  (b.  1768)  were  married  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Barr  February  17,  1795.  Their  children,  all  of  whom  were 
born  at  New  Castle,  were  John  D.  Bird  (Jan.  4,  1796),  James  M.  Bird  (Sept. 
5,  1797),  Albert  G.  Bird  (Feb.  28,  1799),  Thomas  J.  Bird  (Aug.  11,  1801,  died 
Oct.  15,  1854-),  Ann  Van  Leuvenigh  Bird  (Nov.  17,  1803,  died  Aug.  31,  1S07), 
Robert  Montgomery  Bird  (Feb.  5,  1806,  died  Jan.  23,  1854),  and  Henry  D.  Bird 
(Nov.  30,  1808).  John  Bird  died  y\pril  10,  1810.  Ilis  widow  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Barr  were  married  Mar.  21,  1815.  Samuel  Barr  died  May  31,  1818.  For 
further  genealogical  information,  differing  from  Mrs.  Bird's  data  at  a  few 
points,  see  Clement  E.  Foust,  Life  ntid  Dramatic  JForks  of  Rr>hert  Montt/omery 
BirJ,  j.p.  1-7.] 
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the  democratic  side),  which  threw  him  into  the  society  ot  most 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  antl  sent  him  to  the  I.egis- 
hiture.  He  Is  also  accused  of  having  perpetrated  poetrv,  and 
of  leaving  behind  him  a  manuscript  book  of  verses. 

Dr.  Bird  was,  of  course,  too  young  to  retain  any  recollection 
of  his  father;  perhaps  the  only  remembrance  was  embodied  in 
the  following  lines,  written  in  a  juxenile  hand  In  an  old  scrap 
hook. 

"AI\'  Fath'.'r"- "  \\-h(p  Ak\\  when   1  m-;)<  4  \e:u>  old 

'Twas  said  he  perished  td  a  broken  heart, 

'I'ired  of  the  world,  and  his  unhappy  part. 

I  saw  them  \\rap  the  white  shroud  round  his  face. 

His  icy  flg;ure  in  the  coffin  place; 

Yet  was  I  hut  an  infant  or{ihan  ho)-, 

That  knew  no  loss,  who  had  not  knoun  a  jov. 

When  others  sate  in  stern  and  \(.i!cd  despair, 

1  climbed,  unnoticed,  on  a  neighhourin*.';  chair, 

And  looked  with  curious  and  with  wondering  eve. 

On  that  sad  picture  of  niortrdit}'. 

Cold,  fixed  and  placid  e\'ery  feature  lay; 

1   recked  not  then  that  life  had  passed  aAvay, — 

He  seemed  in\  father  yet.  thou;j;h  dull  and  chill;- 

I  only  wondered  that  he  l;i\   so  v//7// 

1  heard  the  dry  clod  on  the  coffin  bound; 

1  snu'led,  while  others  shudtlercii   at  the  sound. 

I  stood  half  h.ani^jing  o'er  the  drear\-  pit 

'J'he  coffin  floored,  and  idly  5.;azed  at  it. 

Just  as  beneath  the  hea\y  earth-heaps  laid. 

The  last  glimpse  of  the  coffin  \anished, 

I   would  have  fallen — a  strong  hand  dre\v  me  hack, 

Ami  firmly  clasped  me  rcumd  the  fearless  neck. 

Ah!  had  the>-  let  me  fall,  t!ie  cold  earth  cover  nic, 

M_\    father,  I  had  been  where  I   ha\e  pra\ed  to  he. 
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Mr.  Bird's  death  was  the  signal  lor  the  dissohition  of  the 
household.  The  widowed  mother,  while  mourning  her  ir- 
rcparahle  loss,  destined,  hcsides,  to  see  house  and  land  and 
accustomed  comforts  fly  from  her  grasp,  soon  summoned  that 
energy  and  cheerful  suhmission  whicli,  with  untiring  devotion 
to  her  children,  always  characterized  her.  By  the  aid  or 
friends,  a  post  in  the  navy  was  secured  for  the  eldest,  and  the 
two  next  being  dispatched  to  Philadelphia  in  search  of  situa- 
tions whereby  to  earn  an  honest  living,  she  retired  with  her 
remaining  boys  to  a  more  humble  dwelling,  and  strove,  witli 
wise  economy,  to  make  her  own  slender  property  suffice  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  her  diminislied  household.  Monty,  as  he 
was  familiarly  caHed,  then  just  four  years  old,  considered  more 
fortunate  than  his  brothers  as  heir  to  a  small  legacy  from  the 
relative  who  had  also  given  him  his  name,  was  soon  after 
placed  under  the  care,  and  domesticated  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle  and  guardian,  Nicholas  Van  Dyke.  With  this,  lience- 
forth  liis  home,  except  on  occasional  visits  to  his  mother,  were 
all  his  early  impressions  connected. 

To  the  end  of  his  days  he  cherished  a  tender  and  grateful 
remembrance  of  those  with  whom  he  was  there  connected — 
the  bright,  gifted,  earlydost  cousins — the  benevolent  and  re- 
fined uncle,  well-known  both  at  the  Bar  and  Senate-chamber, 
dispensing  liberal  hospitality  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the 
olden  time— tlie  kind-hearted  and  housewifely  aunt,  whose 
stateliness  and  reserve  drew  upon  her  in  the  village  the  title 
ol  Duchess — dearest  of  all,  the  fair  girl  of  his  own  age,  who 
soon  became,  and  remained  thiough  life,  as  a  loved  sister. 
The  striking  resemblance  and  close  companionship  of  the  two 
children  attracted  attention  and  sometimes  subjected  Monty 
to  annoyance;  for  he  well  j^emembered  the  mlschie\  t)us  yoinig- 
sters  ol  the  village  })ulling  his  long  curls  and  calling  him  Miss 
Dorcas."' 

The  peaceful  days  of  childhood  passed  on,  interrupted  only, 

"  [A  fruKmerUar}'  section  of  the  rnamiscript  describes  Bird  in  his  early  boy- 
hood as  of  "fair  complexion,  regular  features,  soft  glossj'  flaxen  ringlets,  and 
plump,   ficnltliy  flesli."] 
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:it  intervals,  by  violent  attacks  of  croup,  recurring  tu  an  un- 
usually late  period,  and  often  threatening  his  life.  This  fail- 
ing, by  occasioning  a  degree  of  seclusion  probably  injurious  to 
health,  fostered  the  love  of  solitude  that  ahva)s  chanictcrizcd 
him.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that  lie  did  not  love 
play;  for  never,  surely,  did  urchin  enter  with  more  zest  into 
the  joys  of  blissful  boyhood:  merriest  of  the  merry  -was  he  in 
the  hiippy  throng,  foremost  in  the  game  o!  ball  or  cricket, 
ready  for  a  race  or  tussle  or  any  athletic  sport — or  lor  a  fight 
witli  even  a  much  bigger  bo)-,  if  necessary — yet  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  steal  from 
all,  and,  stretched  at  length  under  the  locust  trees  in  his 
uncle's  garden,  give  full  rein  to  that  Imagination  which  already 
began  to  assert  its  supremacy.  Then  did  he,  delighted^  sum- 
mon before  him  (yet  ignorant  what  It  meant),  visions  of 
grandeur  or  of  loveliness,  of  sublimity  or  grace  or  horror,  as 
he  willed,  and,  revelling  in  the  glories  of  this  new  existence 
his  teeming  brain  supplied,  forget  for  hours  together  what  was 
passing  in  tliis  sublunary  world,  until  the  loud  thunder-peal  or 
drenching  shower  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 

This  gift,  discovered  and  cherished  in  secret,  became  the 
source  of  his  most  exquisite  enjoyment.  Regarding  it  as  his 
chief  treasure,  he  encouraged  and  nui'tured  it  with  greatest 
care,  and,  by  this  constant  training,  acquired  over  It  unlimited 
power.  He  has  been  often  heard  to  declare,  that  no  actual 
scenes  displayed  before  his  physical  eyes  were  ever  more  dis- 
tinct, more  detailed,  or  better  remembered.  Possessing  such 
complete  control  over  this  faculty,  which  has  by  some  writers 
been  termed  "second  sight,"  but  A\hich,  as  the  essential  pecu- 
liarity of  the  poet  and  the  painter,  it  is  singular  wc  fmd  so 
seldom  mentioned,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  having  froin.  his  pen 
such  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery,  such  graphic  dclir.eations, 
such  battle-grounds,  as  place  themselves,  with  the  distinctness 
of  reality,  before  the  eyes  of  even  the  mo>i  matter-of-fact. 
This  wizard  power  of  conjuring  up  a  livlrig  world  be  hire  him, 
was  retained  throughout  life. 

Akin  to  the  rapture  born  of  these  dav-dreams  was  that  pro- 
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duced  by  the  recital  of  marvellous  events,  wild  adventures, 
deeds  of  during,  or  hair-breadth  escapes.  Seated  by  an 
"ancient"  of  the  village,  with  open  eyes  and  ears  would  he 
drink  in  the  thi-llling  tales,  whether  of  revolutionary  memory, 
of  darkness  and  mystery,  or  of  ghostly  fable.  There  was  more 
than  one  still  living,  in  a  place  famous  for  the  longevity  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  could  remember  the  British  incursions  on  the 
Delaware,  and  had  stores  of  anecdotes  fitted  to  fill  the  youth- 
ful mind  with  sentiments  of  valor  and  patriotism.  New  Castle 
was  rich  in  legendary  pretension  too;  it  had  its  haunted  houses 
— one,  in  particular,  a  fine  old  tnansion  where  could  still  be 
■seen,  it  was  averred,  the  mark  of  the  "Bloody  Hand,"  reeking 
with  horrid  crime.  Sometimes  the  ready  listener  was  changed 
to  story  teller — and,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  playmates, 
would  he,  in  turn,  deal  out  his  accumulated  treasures,  throwing 
around  his  auditors  somewhat  of  the  charm  with  which  he 
could  In  after  years  hold  spell-bound  a  more  mature  assembly. 

The  following  little  incident  is  one  of  the  few  preserved  of 
Dr.  Bird's  infancy.  Being  on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  then  re- 
siding with  her  youngest  child  at  the  Hermitage,  a  farm  of 
Mr.  Van  Dyke's  just  beyond  the  village,  he  chanced  to  hear 
her  remark  on  the  enormous  price  of  sugar.  Tills  was  during 
the  war  of  1812,  when  the  cost  of  the  luxuries  ajid  even  neces- 
saries of  life  had  mounted  to  a  pitch  unknown  even  at  the 
present  day.  Aware  of  her  straightened  circumstances,  he 
sought  his  little  brother  (the  only  one  at  home)  and  counselling 
together,  the  two  made  a  solemn  compact  not  to  taste  a  morsel 
of  the  bt'loved  article  while  this  state  of  things  lasted.  To  this 
purpose  they  rigidly  adhered,  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  remon- 
strances ol  their  tender-hearted  mother. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  had  been  yet  sent  to  school; 
no  vision  of  stern  pedagogue  with  birchen  ]-od  had  obtruded 
its  unwelcome  presence  amidst  the  pleasant  subjects  of  his  day- 
dreams; but  he  was  now  old  enough  to  be  Initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  hie,  liaec,  hoc,  and,  accordingly,  to  tlie  Classical 
Institution  which  flourished  In  the  village  foj-  the  intended 
benefit  of  big  and  little  bo)s,  was  lie  Introduced  with  his  voung 
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cousins.  Here  he  entered  upon  a  new  and  most  unliappy  term 
of  existence.  School-masters  of  the  olden  time  are  proverbial, 
and  Dr.  Bird  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
whose  instincts  were  not  of  the  order  tiiat  can  trace  a  differ- 
ence between  the  mere  animal  whose  natural  violence  must  be 
forcibly  repressed,  and  the  gentle,  sensitive  child  whom  a  kind 
word  or  an  approving  smile  could  win  to  any  task.  So  firm 
was  his  belief,  and  so  strong  his  confidence  in  the  maxim, 
"Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child,"  that  the  lormer^ — to  his 
mind  the  rod  of  salvation — had  seldom  a  rest  from  the  back, 
of  the  latter.  He  could  always  bring  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
in  support  of  his  sj'stem,  remembering  not,  however,  that  tho' 
the  wise  man  says,  "He  that  spareth  his  rod,  hateth  his  son: 
hut  he  that  lo\eth  him  chasteneth  him  betimes"  (evidently  not 
meaning  all  the  time),  he  also  says  "to  punish  the  just  is  not 
good,"  and  "a  reproof  entereth  more  into  a  wise  man  than  an 
hunilred  stripes  into  a  fool."     Although  a  man  of  considerable 

I  learning  and  un(]uestioned  piety,  and  \ery  likely  of  original 
good-feeling,  so  confirmed  was  he  in  his  opinions,  and  in  their 
practical  application,   that,   under  his   rule,   flogging  was  the 

j  order  of  the  day,  taking  precedence  of  all  other  exercises.  The 
youngest  of  the  flock,  most  needing  uholesomc  discipline,  and 
least  capable  of  resistance,  came  in,  of  ccHirse,  for  an  undue 
share.  Soon  was  the  quiet,  bashful  hoy  singled  out  as  a  fit 
subject,  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  his  hands  or  his  back 
did  not  testify  to  his  unmerited  sufferings  as  well  as  his  mas- 
ter's vigour.  No  doubt  it  was  with  wonder  and  indignation 
that  he  of  the  rod  looked  In  vain  for  the  expected  reward  of  his 
labours;  antl  when  he  found  dislike  and  hatred  of  learning  tak- 
ing the  place  of  gentleness  and  docility,  discovered  additional 
ground  for  his  convictions  as  to  the  perverseness  of  human 
nature.  Where  he  had  expected  fruit,  he  saw  thorns  and 
thistles,  and  still  could  not  recogni/.e  the  fact  that  classic  lore, 
assoclatetl  with  smarting  palms,  swelled  knuckles,  and  bleeding 
backs,  is  the  least  attractive  of  all  things  to  the  pleasure-loving 
boy. 

But  the  mor;il  effect  was  still  worse.     Could  the  master  ha\  e 
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looked  deeper,  and  seen  the  mingled  fear  and  resentment,  the 
hate  and  thirst  for  vengeance  that  were  kindling  in  the  young 
heart  that  had  known  heforc  but  love  and  good-will;  could  he 
Jiave  seen  that  docile  and  amiable  child,  excited  by  liis  cruelties 
to  such  a  degree  that,  on  bended  knee,  he  took  a  solemn  oath 
to  kill  his  persecutor  as  soon  as  he  was  old  and  strong  enough 
to  do  so;"''  he  might  have  paused  in  this  career  of  injustice  anil 
barbarity,  and  wavered  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  system  that 
could  thus,  even  for  a  moment,  change  the  innocent  chiki  into 
a  revengeful  demon.  We  can  easily  believe  that  when,  a  few 
years  later,  he  heard  from  his  pupil's  lips  this  talc,  and  was 
asked  how,  as  a  Christian  man,  he  could  reconcile  his  behavior 
to  his  conscience,  he  must  have  shuddered  at  the  horrible  effect 
of  his  tyrannical  measures.  Although  Dr.  Bird  soon  lost  all 
animosity  against  the  man,  he  never,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
could  reconcile  himself  to  the  system,  and  never  reverted  but 
with  horror  to  the  protracted  anguish  of  mind  and  body  en- 
dured during  this  reign  of  terror.  Among  the  reminiscences  of 
early  days,  this  early  trouble  stood  out  dark  and  prominent, 
and  gave  occasion  to  the  detailed  narrative  of  school-boy  life  in 
"Robin  Day,"  drawn,  without  exaggeration,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. After  patient  and  uncomplaining  eiidurance  for  a 
considerable  period  (the  little  fellows  were  too  honorable  to 
tell  tales  out  of  school),  this  puigatory  was  ended  by  the  lucky 
accident  of  his  uncle's  unexpected  entrance  into  the  apartment, 
where,  after  an  uncommonly  severe  drubbing,  a  sympathising 
cousin  was  bathing  his  swollen  and  bleeding  back.  The  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  demanded  an  explanation,  which  procured 
for  the  poor  victims  a  speedy  release  from  this  merciless  tyrant. 
In  the  season  of  comparative  idleness  that  followed,  the 
village  library'  contributed  more  agreeably  *;o  the  moulding  ot 
the  boy's  mind.    Every  shelf  was  ransacked,  and  volume  after 

*  Some  may  be  inclined  to  smile  at  this  impotent  exhibition  of  baby  wrath, 
deeming  it  but  the  violent  outbreak  of  a  passionate  cliild;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
tlic  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  best  pro\  es  him  to  have  been 
unusually  gentle  and  tractable,  enduring  ordinary  ills  "ivith  great  good-nature; 
tho'  roused,  even  then,  as  at  subsequent  periods  of  life,  by  repeated  injustice  or 
outrage,  to  an  intensity  of  feeling  few  can  comprehend  or  appreciate. 
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\(ilunie  called  in  requisition,  and,  especially  those  of  history, 
navels,  biography  and  romance,  devoured  with  eagerness.  He 
now  also  began  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  that  Muse  that  was 
hereafter  to  be  his  mistress,  and  prompted  by  her  inspirations, 
conceived  and  executed  quite  a  long  poem,  which  he  carefully 
cc)ncealed  in  what  he  thought  a  secure  hiding-place.  Imagine 
his  conster/iation  when,  one  unlucky  day,  this  treasure  fell  into 
rhe  rummaging  hands  ot  a  mIscliic\-ous  cousin,  who,  dragging  It 
irom  its  retreat,  hastily  assembled  tlu'  youthful  members  of 
the  famil}',  and,  with  a  triumphant  flourish,  read  it  aloud. 
Not\\  ithstanding  the  thunders  of  applause  showered  upon  him 
bv  his  companions,  wlio,  tro)n  that  day,  set  him  down  as  a 
genius,  he  was  heartily  ashamed  ajul  mortified,  and  for  years 
desisted  from  further  attempts  at  originality,  consigning  ruth- 
lessly to  the  flames  this  first  product  of  his  muse.  jNlany  a  time 
since  has  he  laughed  ovei'  this  ju\-enile  perpetration,  not  having 
the  slightest  recollection  what  it  was  about — only  something 
\ery  gj-and— an  epic  probably — while  he  rejoiced  at  the  dis- 
covery that  had  the  salutary  effect  of  erushing  his  infant 
aspirations.' 

After  this,  when  about  twelve  years  old,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  music,  which  he  cultivated  diligently  with  the  slight  aid 
of  the  singing  class  and  an  old  book  of  rudiments;  and  to  draw- 
ing, without  any  help  but  the  beautiful  face  of  nature  always 
smiling  upon  her  true  votaries.    While  he  could  make  but  little 

"[Thr  New  Castle  Library  Company,  organized  in  1S12.  A  catalo^;iie  of  this 
liUrary  was  printed  in  1S19,  about  tlie  time  ■when  Kird  Avas  "ransacking" 
the  stitlve«..  It  then  contained  more  than  1600  volumes — very  few  of  which 
would  he  read  by  a  twelve-year-old  child  today.  A  copy  of  the  cataIof;ue  is 
preserved  in  the  Wilmington   Institute  Free  I.iluar\.     See  Note,  page  92.] 

^  [Nevertheless,  they  were  soon  revived.  In  a  fragmentary  outline  of  Bird's 
life  Mrs.  Bird  \\rote:  "lie  had  amused  himself  from  early  childliood  in  '.vriting 
verses,  but  these  he  destrojed.  There  are  manuscripts,  dated  1825,  and  some 
jierhaps  earlier."  She  mentioned  also  "some  poems,  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution, corrected  by  his  hand,  and  superscribed,  'written  at  the  age  of  17,' 
which  are  probably  by  him,  but  I  do  not  l:no\v  certainU." 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  1825  or  earlier  arc  proli.-ibly  twelvt  (>0(.iii-,  copied  in 
Vlrs.  Bird's  handwriting,  fastened  together  in  paper  cover,  with  the  caption 
■Juvenile  Poeins."] 
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headway  under  such  circumstances,  he  formed  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  perseverance  that  chmg  to  him  through  Hfe.  Desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  purchasing  as  much  music  as  he  wanted,  or 
from  the  love  of  it,  wlien  about  fifteen  lie  copied  very  carefully 
an  immense  amount  of  songs,  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  marches, 
variations  and  other  compositions.  Volumes  of  these,  stil! 
existing  in  a  childish  hand,  with  date  and  signature  attached, 
attest  his  unwearied  patience  and  ardent  enthusiasm.  I  ha\e 
often  heard  him  speak  of  the  meetings  with  three  or  four  other 
musical  friends  in  New  Castle  for  practising.  He  was  con- 
sidered by  the  villagers  as  a  great  genius  with  the  flute.  As 
for  the  drawings,  they  generally  shared  the  fate  of  their  more 
pretending  sister,  the  poem;  but  the  time  was  not  lost  that 
brought  him  into  closer  companionship  with  nature  in  her  vary- 
ing aspects. 

Possessing  abumJant  leisure  and  the  unbounded  license  that. 
from  time  immemorial,  seems  to  have  blessed  (  ?)'''  the  youth- 
ful generation  of  that  very  pleasant  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  as  it 
has  sometimes  most  irreverently  been  called,  he  now  roamed 
at  will,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  every  inch  of  ground 
within  a  large  circuit.  At  times  with  gun  on  shoulder  and  dog  at 
heels,  he  tramped  all  day  through  swamps  and  thickets,  gain- 
ing an  unconscionable  appetite  while  he  filled  his  bag  with  the 
means  to  satisfy  it;  or  strolling  on  the  pebbly  shore,  watcheJ 
the  snowy  fleet  that  enlivened  the  glorious  water  prospect. 
or  hunted  for  coins  and  other  relics^  among  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Dutch  houses  which  the  encroachments  of  the  Delaware 
had  not  then  utterly  washed  away.  Now  turning  out  before 
dawn  to  seek  the  finest  mushrooms,  or  to  look  into  the  trap 
laid  for  the  unwary  rabbit,  or  the  holes  where  winter  stores  of 

*  If  they  learned  their  catechism,  and  attended  church  regular!)  every  Sunday 
from  earlie.st  infancy,  they  ■were  considered  safe.  It  must  ho\ve\  ti  be  said  that 
few  ever  left  it  without  reflecting  honour  on  their  native  place,  and  that  soint- 
of  our  most  respected  and   enterprising  citizens  hail  from  Delaware. 

#  In  Dr.  }5ird's  lioyhood,  traces  of  the  old  Dutch  town,  "New  Ani^tel,"  existed 
along  the  shore,  helow  the  bluff  (at  the  north  end  of  the  present  village)  cu 
^vhich  i>  the  old  gra\eyard,  called  commonly  "Horses'  Hea\'en."  The  yelIov^ 
bricks  and  tiles,  imported  from  Holland,  Avere  quite  abundant,  and  coin-"  were 
fre'jucntU    picked  or  dug  up. 
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apples  were  buried — then  wading  tlirougli  marshes  to  pluck 
tlic  fragrant  jnagnolia  or  graceful  goats-beard,  or  gorgeous 
crown  of  tiger  lilies — or,  from  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  refresh- 
ing himself  with  the  delicious  raspberry  or  tasteless  papaw — 
through  all  his  rambles  he  carried  the  love  and  close  observa- 
tion of  nature,  purifying  and  heightening  every  enjoyment. 
There  was  not  a  hillock  or  a  glen,  not  a  swamp  or  grove  or 
tree  standing  in  solitary  majesty,  that  he  did  not  know  by 
heart.  Now,  the  scene  is  changed  in  many  respects.  'I1ic  hand 
of  cultivation  and  im})rovement  has  been  busy;  and,  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  old  place  many  years  after.  Dr.  Bird  looked  in 
vain  for  the  glorious  old  sycamores  and  oaks  and  liquid  ambers 
which  formerly  dotted  the  landscape,  for  the  noble  woods  in 
whose  cool  shade  he  had  so  often  wandered,  for  the  tall  over- 
grovrn  hedges  that  made  the  roadside  so  pleasant — most  of 
thern  \anished  under  the  merciless  axe  or  dwarfed  by  the  prun- 
ing knife — and  deplored  the  bad  taste  that  had  ilespoiled  the 
land  (  fi-om  its  flatness  especially  requiring  such  accessories) 
of  the  adornments  Heaven  had  bountifully  provided. 

The  \illage  too  then  boasted  attractions  in  its  a\enues  of 
fine  old  trees  which  shaded  the  dwellings  or  lanes,  many  of 
which  have  followed  their  fellows  of  the  field;  for  unfortunate- 
ly a  sort  of  crazy  epidemic  seizing  at  one  time  the  eUIers  who 
were  drawing  near  the  close  of  their  pilgrimage  (perhaps  with 
the  idea  of  weaning  their  affections  from  earthly  objects),  they 
remorselessly  destroyed  at  a  blow  what  a  life  time  cannot  re- 
pair. To  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  the  children  have  endeav- 
oured in  a  measure  to  repair  the  damage  so  causelessly  done  by 
the  sires;  and  some  parts  hold  forth  a  promise  of  the  shade 
and  verdure  which  so  refresh  the  eye  in  the  lovely  villages  of 
New  England,  and  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  such  "improve- 
ments" may  be  more  generally  carried  out;  for  when  a  wise 
forethought  or  a  little  public  sjnrlt  has  raised  handsome  and 
commodious  dwellings  in  the  midst  of  bree/y  groves  and  shady 
lanes  near  that  charming  beach,  then  will  New  Castle  Vjc  found 
a  more  attractive  as  well  as  more  healthful  retreat  than  even 
the  beautiful  villages  that  spring  uj).  as  by  magic,  on  the  more 
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northern  bunks  of  our  noble  river.  No  efforts  of  man  can. 
happily,  spoil  the  lovely  cove,  vvlilch,  opening  beyond  the  island 
into  the  bay,  presents  a  sight  that  none  can  gaze  on  without 
admiration:  so  that,  at  sunset,  or  on  a  calm  summer  eve  whtn 
the  moon  throws  its  long  glittering  streak  over  the  waters,  even 
the  rudest  will  be  lured  from  boisterous  and  less  innocent  re- 
sorts to  sit  for  hours  on  the  stones  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
glorious  prospect  and  invigorating  breeze. 

The  bathing  ground  was  al^^■ays  a  great  attraction.  Grate- 
fully as  are  its  benefits  appreciated  at  this  day,  the  boys  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  were  the  ones  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages,  hrom  all  accounts  they  lived  as  much  in  the 
water  as  South  Sea  Islanders.  Many  a  hair-breadth  'scape  was 
there.  Sometimes  a  boy  was  borne  miles  from  home  on  a 
drifting  ice-berg,  leaping  in  desperation  from  block  to  block 
till  at  last  he  made  the  shore,  just  as  he  had  given  up  all  hope. 
Such  an  adventure  befel  Dr.  Bird  and  a  companion,  who  were 
carried  almost  to  Wilmington,  and  nearly  trightened  out  of 
their  wits  as  well  as  frozen  to  death.  Occasionally  it  happened 
that,  spite  of  their  expertness  in  swinuning,  a  case  of  drov/ning 
would  throw  gloom  over  the  merry  throng;  as  when  two  fine 
little  fellows,  the  only  children  of  their  mother,  and  she  a  poor 
widow,  were  suddenly  missed,  and  the  alarm  given  that  they 
were  drowned.  The  general  panic — the  search  for  their  bodies 
— the  sight  of  them  thrown  up  by  the  waves — tlie  heart-rejid- 
ing  cries  of  the  bereaved  mother,  as  the  little  stiff  corpses, 
covered  with  a  cloth,  were  borne  silently  through  the  streets — 
the  last  sad  rites  when  they  were  deposited  in  their  final  resting 
place;  all  made  an  impression  nevei"  to  be  effaced  from  the 
youthhil  heart. 

Dr.  Bird  loved  to  recall  the  memories  of  earlv  days,  espe- 
cially of  any  odd  adventures  that  bcfcl  him.  Once,  tumbling 
head  foremost  on  the  glassy  surface  of  a  frozen  pond,  his  half- 
cracked  skull  impressed  a  star  of  such  beauty  and  regularity 
as  set  him  half  wild  with  delight,  spite  of  the  hea\^^  pain. 
Another  time,  perched  near  the  top  of  a  lofty  cherry-tree,  he 
was,  in  fancied  security,  whistling  i'addy  Carev:  suddenly  the 
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sti':iin  was  cut  short  b)'  a  trcnictuloiis  fall,  wIikI),  li()Wt\cr, 
ff)ituiuitoly  ended  by  l()dy;ing  him  unhurt  in  tlic  protecting 
branches  of  a  lo^YC^  hnib,  that  most  conveniently  forked  out 
just  where  it  was  wanted;  instinctively  he  took  up  the  tune  at 
the  very  bar  thus  rudely  interrupted,  and  Avent  throuoh  the  rest 
of  it  amid  the  shouts  of  laughter  that  con\uIsed  his  comrades, 
a  moment  before  beside  themselves  with  fright.  These  and  a 
thousand  other  associations  endeareij  to  him  hi>  native  phice; 
and,  although  voluntarilv  relinquishing  it  in  the  commencement 
of  his  career  for  a  moi-e  busy  spho'e.  he  sought  aftcrv\'ards 
and  found  in  its  seclusion  the  rest  imperatively  demanded  by 
an  ONcrtasked  brain,  and  Irequently  expressed  the  wish  to 
spenil  in  its  vicinity  his  declining  years. 

Wlun  about  fourteen  oi-  Hiteen  years  of  age  lie  first  left  the 
place  for  a  considerable  period.  His  mother,  who,  meanwhile, 
had  remarried  and  again  become  a  widow,  wa.s  then  resident 
in  I'hiladelphia  with  one  of  her  older  sons.  Natural  lears  as 
to  the  result  of  such  protracted  holidays  induced  hei"  to  present 
the  matter  seriously  to  his  guardian's  attention.  l^Ie  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  cit)-,  domesticated  with  his  mother  and 
brothers,  and  enrolled  arriong  the  jnipils  oi  a  neighbouring 
school.  What  profit  ensued  from  this  change  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact  that,  though  keeping  a  gootl  standing  tliere,  he 
never  troubled  Jiis  lessons  but  at  breakfast,  when,  his  book  by 
his  plate,  he  swallowed  the  mental  and  boilily  food  at  tlie  same 
time,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  equal  relish,  h'ar  different 
was  it  with  the  drawing-school  to  wliich  he  attaclicd  him>clf. 
There  his  ardour  soon  ^^on  the  heart  of  the  kind  teac}>er.  who, 
inviting  him  and  other  favorites  to  spend  Saturday  afternoons 
with  him,  entertained  them  with  tales  and  anecdotes,  of  which 
he  had  an  endless  store,  and  allowed  them  to  rummage  at 
}>leasure  among  the  curiosities  (>\  sea  and  laiul  that  fdled  his 
closet.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  and  a  \"ery  bitter  da},  the 
young  pui')il  arrived  towai'ds  dusk  with  his  leet  j)erleell)'  numb 
and  frost-bitten;  the  old  gentleman  insisted  upon  his  pidling  off 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  running  barefoot  through  the  snow 
a  mile  and  back;  A\'hich  feat.  ]iertoi-meel  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
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had  the  happy  effect  of  curing  the  afflicted  members. 

These  httle  acts  of  kindness  were  not  the  only  reason  whv 
Dr.  Bird,  so  often  in  after  years,  spoke  of  "Jemmy  Coxe"  witli 
gratitude  and  affection.  The  boy's  manifest  determination  to 
study  art,  to  gain  rapidity  as  well  as  accuracy  in  sketching  from 
nature — not  to  secure  a  few  pretty  pictures,  wherewith,  as 
cheap  ornaments,  to  deck  a  parlour — forced  the  artist  to  de- 
part from  tlie  usual  method  of  instruction.  Evincing  the 
greatest  zeal  and  interest,  he  gave  every  facility  to  his  pupil. 
whose  improvement  now  became  almost  commicnsurate  witli 
his  wishes. 

L^nforeseen  circumstances,  however,  shortened  his  stay  in 
Philadelphia.  Once  more  at  home,  and  fifteen  years  old,  he 
first  now  awakens  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  himself  serious- 
ly for  the  duties  of  life.  In  consequence  of  the  almost  perpet- 
ual absence  at  AVashington,  and  the  frequent  severe  illnesses, 
of  his  guardian,  he  had  been  left  pretty  much  to  his  own  devi- 
ces. He  was  not  slo\\'  in  forming  his  resolution.  Greatly  to 
the  amazement  ol  his  friends,  he  determined  to  take  private 
lessons  of  his  old  tyrant,  who  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and, 
by  diligent  application,  fit  himself  for  a  collegiate  course.  i\c- 
cordingly  waiting  upon  this  quontlam  enemy,  he  detailed  the 
history  of  his  Infant  resentment  and  vows  of  vengeance,  In  the 
hope  of  benefitting  future  pupils,  and  ended  by  requesting  his 
guidance  In  the  studies  he  contemplated.  After  this  explana- 
tion, every  thiiig  went  on  adiiiirably;  under  his  now  kind  and 
faithful  Instruction  the  quick  and  studious  boy  made  rapitl 
progress,  and  soon  caught  up  to  his  master's  knowledge. 

About  this  period  that  curse  of  our  country,  fever  and  ague, 
was  committing  its  ravages  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  and  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  were  not  exempt  from 
its  Inflictions.  Among  many  companions  In  misery.  Dr.  Bird 
had  his  full  share  of  suffering  from  this  source,  and  was  re- 
duced, by  repeated  attacks,  to  a  deplorable  state  of  lankness 
and  debility.  The  hope  of  repairing  his  constitution,  by  change 
to  a  locality  always  celebrated  for  its  healthfulness,  was  one  of 
tlie  motives  that  led  him  to  select  Germanto\\-n  for  the  further 
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prosecution  of  his  stuelics.  Stron<;ly  iirL^cd  liy  his  Iricncls  to 
c-fitcr  "i'alc  or  Harvard,  which  liad  hccii  his  original  iiiJcntioii, 
he  was  deterred  by  reasons  creditable  to  his  i^ood  sense  and 
high  moral  principle.  Too  often  had  he  Avitnessed  the  unhappy 
change  in  those  who,  growing  up  in  the  same  untrammeled 
freedom  as  himself,  had,  yet  pui-e  and  innocent,  Icit  their 
father's  liearth-stones  for  those  justly  esteemed  seats  o!  learn- 
ing, to  return  with  habits  that,  while  they  laitl  their  \Ictims  in 
an  untimely  grave,  blasted  the  fontl  hopes  of  parents  and  broke' 
their  hearts.  This,  occurring  more  than  once  among  tiie  most 
brilliant  and  gifted  of  the  village,  fitted  by  birth,  abilities  ami 
many  endeaimig  qualities  to  adorn  any  position,  made  him 
pause  and  ask  the  question  whether  //<-  could  withstand  the 
temptations  that  had  caused  their  downfal.  Wisely  determin- 
ing to  avoid  the  danger,  he  consulted  iiis  uncle  in  regard  to  the 
Academy  at  Gcrmantown  which  then,  under  the  suj^erlntcnd- 
ence  of  Walter  R.  Johnson,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  W\{\\ 
Mr.  \'an  Dyke's  approbation,  he  was  soon  installed  therein, 
and  his  guardian  was  so  well  pleased  witli  the  Institution  that 
he  placed  his  own  son  there.''  Dr.  ])ii-d  ne\er  regretted  this 
step,  deliberately  taken;  satisfied  rh.it,  in  his  case  at  leasr,  close 
subsequent  application  in  the  retirement  ot  the  closet  was  not 
only  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  but  more  than  compensated 
for  want  of  the  eclat  attending  a  graduate  ot  those  classic 
halls. 

His  advancement  here  was  rapid  and  striking:  he  sckmi 
lanked  with  the  most  distinguished;  and,  though  still  perse- 
cutetl  by  his  old  foe  which  followetl  him  e\en  to  this  abode 
of  health,  it  is  belie\ed  he  never  missed  a  recitation  or  })ro\ed 
deficient  in  his  appointed  tasks.      Several  most  violent  fits  ol 

'■[To  William  H.  Wells,  of  Siis>ex,  DjI.,  Van  Dyke  v.rorc:  "SliuuUl  you  or 
ai'v  iif  \our  Fiiciuls  he  lookinj;  nut  for  an  academy  tu  ;>lai-c  i'<)y>  witli  a  kdoiI 
prospect  of  improvement  the  annexed  Circular  may  serve  to  direct  attention  to 
(lerniantown  Academy  where  T  lia\e  a  son  and  neph<-\v,  with  \vho>e  pr(.r;r(s> 
I    am  well  plcasetl." 

An  inlere^tiu':  letter  fvoiu  A'an  Dn'kc  to  bird's  hrothei,  |aiiie>  .\lad,-"ii  Kird. 
luiliniii;^  his  ^vi>he.■^  as  to  "Montgomery's"  education  and  uli,^iou>  and  mora! 
training,  is  in  I'oustV  /,//(  nn.f  Didinali c  )t'')/L<  "f  R(>}uit  M tii/lii" i-'.fiy  lluJ, 
|.p.    17-l.S.l 
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a^iiL-  beset  him  here.  During  the  paroxysms  of  fevci',  he  hiy, 
in  the  soh'tiide  of  his  chamber,  hour  after  hour  of  the  evenirij;,^ 
perfectly  helpless,  perhaps  delirious,  while  the  debilitating  and'" 
soul-depressing  sweat  exuded  from  every  pore,  soaked  througii 
his  bed  clothes,  and  effectually  banished  sleep.  Rising  pale 
and  haggard,  after  hanging  out  of  the  window  his  bed  and 
bed-clothes  to  tlry,  swallowing  his  dose  of  bark,  and  revisinLi; 
his  lessons,  he  thrust  the  key  of  his  carefully  locked  door  in!:(j 
his  pocket,  and  was  ready  to  greet  his  school-tnates  with  a 
joke,  and  his  teachers  with  duly  prepared  exercises.  Thus 
effectually  concealing  from  all  the  knowledge  of  his  ailments, 
he  escaped  the  sympathy  he  dreaded:  an  instance  of  the  re- 
markable reserve  and  delicacy  in  regard  to  strictly  personal 
matters,  that  always  characterized  him.  When  well  enough, 
ho^^■e^•er,  he  did  not  debar  himself  of  the  usual  recreations. 
ITis  uncle's  name  ga\-e  him  access  to  the  best  society,  of  which 
privilege  he  irequcntly  awilletl  himself,  while  the  romantic 
\\'issahickon  invited  him  to  rambles  with  such  an  array  of 
cliarms  as  he  had  not  yet  encountered.  Often  did  he  resort  to 
those  lovely  banks,  and  more  than  once,  it  is  likely,  in  the 
company  of  the  fair  and  witty  daughters  of  Germantown. 

With  a  flattering  Testimonial  as  to  conduct  and  acquire- 
ments from  the  principal,'  on  the  expiration  of  his  course,  he 
left  the  Institution  in  August,  1824,  and,  after  a  flying  visit 
home,  entered  himself  immediately  at  the  office  of  Dr. 
Parrish,'^  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  student  of  Medicine.  This 
choice  of  a  profession  was  made,  not  from  any  special  affection 
for  the  healing  art,  but  from  the  necessity  he  felt  of  adopting 
some  vocation,  and  settling  the  question  that  sorely  agitated 
his  friends;  some  of  whom  desired  one  thing,  some  another. 
llis  uncle,  whom  severe  suffering  and  domestic  calamity  pre- 

'  [This  is  printed  in  Foiist,  op.  c'll.,  pp.  22-23.  "His  general  deportment,"  it 
says,  "has  been  correct  and  exemplary,  liis  habits  of  stiid\-  unexceptionable  and 
he  tliis  day  leaves  the  Institution  with  a  distinguished  litem ly  rank  among  his 
feHnw-sludents."  His  studies  h:u!  iniludcd  works  of  Horace  and  Cicero;  the 
Iliad  and  (Jncca  Minora;  al^elira  ami  geometry;  "Elements  of  I.oglck ;  Stc\vaM> 
I'liiliisopljy  of  Mind;  Jdenunts  of  C'hcmi>iiy;  Finglish  Compo>I(ion  in  prose  and 
Veisc    anti    ti  ansiaticpiis    into    (Jreek    and    I. alio    f  auRuages."] 
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Jiulcd  from  the  exercise-  of  the  itilUieiKe  ami  Interest  tliat 
oukl  have  assisted  so  materially  the  jud.L^inent  ol  the  youth 
ose  amhitious  aspirations  took  yet  no  certain  chrection, 
mildly  hinted  at  law,  hut  diil  not  enforce  the  su^trcstlon  with 
arguments  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  natural  repugnance 
or  prejudices  of  his  nephew — while  the  old  ladies  ha.d  set  their 
hearts  on  his  studying  divinity,  convinced  that  he  would  make 
■'a  most  moving  pieacher,"  and  were  sadly  disconcerted  on 
his  declining  "hecause  h.e  was  not  gootl  enough.'*  A  \cry 
strong  inclination  almost  made  a  painter  of  him;  and  there  is 
no  douht  his  great  talents  would  have  raised  him  to  eminence 
in  that  nohle  art,  as  indeed  in  any  occupation  to  wliich  he  might 
ha\e  cliosen  to  devote  his  high  faculties  and  unwearied  per- 
se\  erance. 

The  foregoing  details  are  the  result  of  com  ersations, 
anecdotes  and  remarks  incitlentally  dropped  hy  Dr.  l)ird 
(more  particularly  tlurlng  our  residence  in  New  Castle,  where 
the  events  of  happy  childhood  recui-red  most  forcthly  to  Ills 
mind),  hy  his  mother  antl  otlici-  nuinhers  ot  the  tamlK,  now 
ill  their  graves,  during  (he  familiar  intercourse  ot  years, 
corrohorateil  h)  the  statements  ol  li\  ing  relatives  and  asso- 
ciates. In  the  commencement  of  the  following  chaj)ter.  we 
tuid  the  young  stutlent  in  his  new  position.  '1  he  account  of 
his  entrance  on  a  more  actixe  sphere,  aiul  the  impressions  he 
l)roduccd,  are  drawn  chieHy  from  the  lips  oi  the  trieiui  there 
introtluced,  confinned  h\  the  statements  ot  other  eomj>anIons 
»)|   the  time. 


'[Dr.  Jiivepli  l'arii>I),  wlio  acquired  such  reputation  "as  a  practitioiu-i  and 
diiiical  lecturei"  t!i;it  'lu-  \v:i^  >e!cloiii  without  one  or  inoic  ^tudents  i-veii  fro:ii 
tlic  cotninenceinciit  of  lii>  inaiiicf,"  anil  >ometiuu>.  had  a>  niativ  a>  thiity.  Mo>i 
i.f  ih.ni.  like  Jiird,  wcie  icsidint  in  or  near  I'hiiadelphia,  I'Ut  some  catiu-  from 
disiant  points.  See  Ceor^e  H.  Wood,  ./  Mrinnir  of  l/:r  l.if,  tiiiJ  Cliarr.rt.r  nj  thr 
l.alr  Josrl-h  Parris/t,  M.D.,  Philadelphia,  1840,  Pi>.  2('.-2S,  xxheie  there  i>  an 
interesting  account  of  ihi^  sy>teni  of  prei>aiin;j;  mm  fur  the  prnciue  of 
M.dicine.  I 
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II.     Study  of  Medicine 

It  was  on  a  sultry  day  towards  the  close  of  August,  1824, 
that  a  young  Kentucky  Doctor,'^  who  had  come,  some  months 
previously  to  Philadelphia,  to  seek  his  fortune,  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  boarding-house,  well  known  for  its  home-like 
comforts,  opposite  the  State  House  Yard.  Retiring  after 
supper  to  his  chamber,  he  was  beginning  to  solace  his  loneli- 
ness with  the  converse  of  his  never-failing  friend,  the  flute, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  faint  perception  of 
similar  sounds  floating  over  the  air  from  the  recesses  of  a 
distant  apartment.  Enchanted  at  the  supposed  proximity  to 
a  kindred  spirit,  he  listened  breathless,  and  soon  distinguished 
the  melancholy  strains  of  one  of  his  own  favorite  airs  played 
with  great  expression.  The  music  ceased:  instinctively  he 
seized  his  own  instrument,  repeating  the  melody  which  had 
transported  him,  with  the  same  effect  upon  the  unknown  per- 
former as  his  notes  had  inspired.  Thus  led  by  a  secret  sym- 
pathy these  two  enthusiasts  kept  up  their  curious  intercourse 
for  hours,  each  retiring  with  the  firm  conviction  that  he  had 
gained  a  friend.  In  the  morning,  to  eager  inquiries  of  their 
landlady  succeeded  mutual  desires  for  an  introduction,  and 
the  Delaware  student,  who  had  arrived  the  week  before,  was 
brought  into  companionship  with  this  ardent  and  talented  son 
of  the  West.  A  few  evenings  passed  together — music  their 
theme  and  occupation — strengthened  their  preconceived  opin- 
ions, and  resulted,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  help  and  practice, 
in  their  becoming  room-mates.  Devoting  their  leisure  hours 
to  this  object,  they  both  made  rapid  progress;  the  elder,  with 
more  experience  and  opportunity,  imparted  of  his  knowledge 
to  his  friend;  while  his  originality  and  expression  threw  a  zest 

*  [Dr.  J.  Roberts  Black.  It  was  from  him,  when  he  called  on  her  shortly 
after  Bird's  death,  that  Mrs.  Bird  received  the  story  of  this  flute-playing 
evening.] 
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and  novelty  into  their  exercises. 

Quoting  Dr.  Black,  it  appears  that  the  young  student  was 
tall  and  slender,  very  fair  and  youthful  looking,  of  regular 
features  and  remarkably  prepossessing  countenance.  The 
ladies  took  him  greatly  into  favour,  fancying  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Lord  Byron,  then  much  the  fashion :  which,  however 
much  it  flattered,  rather  disconcerted  the  youth,  who  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  splendid  genius,  but  not  of  the  character 
nor  of  all  the  productions  of  the  gifted  poet.  Painfully  difl^- 
dent  and  reserved,  he  frequently  made  efforts,  from  keen  con- 
sciousness of  this  infirmity,  to  appear  the  opposite,  and,  doubt- 
less, often  produced  that  effect.  With  friends  he  was  exceed- 
ingly gay  and  lively:  his  beaming  smile,  joyous  laugh  and  ready 
wit,  diffusing  fun  and  good-humour  wherever  he  appeared. 

Having  for  his  object  the  study  of  medicine,  he  did  not 
allow  the  charms  of  society  or  music — however  much  enjoyed 
— to  draw  him  off  from  more  serious  pursuits.  Endowed  with 
rare  facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  he  not  only  prose- 
cuted his  classical  studies — latin  especially.  In  which  he  was 
well  skilled,  speaking  and  writing  it  fluently — but  added  there- 
to french  and  Spanish — while,  actuated  by  sincerest  love  of 
science  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  nature,  he  neglected 
no  means,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  of  advancing  his  prog- 
ress in  the  path  he  had  chosen.  Since  the  moment  of  the  first 
awakening  from  the  Indolence  and  indifference  of  early  years, 
dissatisfied  with  partial  knowledge,  he  was  addicted  to  habits 
of  research  and  thorough  investigation,  and,  from  the  very 
outset,  practically  acknowledged  the  merits  of  patient  Industry. 
On  that  principle  he  acted  through  life,  having  no  faith  in 
talent  or  genius  without  careful  cultivation.  As  appears  in 
one  of  his  note-books:  "Genius — uncultivated — like  a  lyre 
played  upon  by  the  winds  (natural  impulses).  It  pours  out 
many  delightful  sounds;  yet  how  Inferior  in  variety  and  gran- 
deur to  those  drawn  by  the  hands  of  a  master."  And  again: 
"Talent — cultivated,  and  uncultivated.  The  one  Is  like  tin- 
foil (or  the  amalgam)  placed  behind  a  glass,  which  makes  a 
good  mirror;  the  other  like  the  same  substance  laid  on  or 
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before  it,  where,  let  It  shine  never  so  much,  it  is  quite  useless." 
And,  in  his  definition  of  Philosophy,  he  says:  "Philosophy 
may  be  properly  defined  the  study  (or  knowledge)  of  CAUSE 
and  EFFECT.  The  word  study  is  preferable  to  knowledge; 
for  though  a  philosopher  studies  all  things,  there  are  but  few 
he  can  know."  Not  content  with  the  prescribed  course,  in  his 
zeal  he  hauled  down  from  topmost  shelves  of  Dr.  Parrish's 
library  the  old  greek  and  latin  authors,  long  consigned  to 
dust  and  cobwebs. 

At  the  Doctor's  suggestion,  he  also  entered,  for  practical 
instruction  in  Pharmacy,  a  druggist's  shop,  where — as  he 
found  to  his  cost — he  wasted  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
and  more  valuable  time,  in  compounding  drugs,  better  suited 
to  a  shop-boy's  calling.  Of  all  the  branches,  Chemistry  was, 
undoubtedly,  the  favorite;  its  wonderful  disclosures  opened  to 
him  a  new  world,  and  excited  an  interest  that  continued  vivid 
and  unabated  to  the  end  of  life. 

In  these  days  when  medical  students  may  be  reckoned  in 
Philadelphia  rather  by  thousands  than  hundreds,  and  daily 
may  be  seen,  throughout  the  season,  dense,  black  masses, 
streaming  from  the  college  halls  and  filling  the  streets  in  their 
neighbourhood  with  quiet  and  orderly  crowds,  among  whom 
rows  and  disorders  are  seldom  heard  of,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  state  of  things  that  existed  thirty  years  ago.  Then,  there 
was  no  end  to  the  scrapes  and  entanglements  into  which  the 
aspirants  after  medical  honors  were  continually  plunging. 
Fights  and  duels,  wild  pranks  innumerable,  and  frolics  not 
always  innocent  or  creditable,  had  rendered  the  term  "Virginia 
Student" — applied  pretty  generally  to  each  and  all,  no  matter 
where  they  hailed  from — a  bugbear  to  frighten  children,  a 
reproach,  a  word  suggestive  of  reckless  folly,  mad  mischief 
or  tumultuous  disturbance.  He  was  a  sort  of  outlaw,  or 
Ishmaelite.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Dr.  Bird's  successful 
mediation  had  averted  duels  and  gained  him  a  reputation  with 
that  order  of  chivalry  most  prone  to  brag  of  courage,  and 
readiest  to  run  from  actual  danger:  with  whom  to  send  a  chal- 
lenge was  a  proof  of  proper  spirit — to  fight — that  was  a  quite 
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different  affair. 

Once,  however,  he  met  with  quite  a  serious  adventure.  A 
weak  brother-student,  with  claims  upon  him  as  a  Delawarian, 
was  one  day  violently  assailed  for  some  or  no  cause  by  a  large 
number  of  Southrons  of  the  class.  Dr.  Bird  flew  to  the  rescue, 
and  mounting  on  the  window-seat  or  bannister,  denounced,  in 
no  measured  terms,  their  brutality  and  cowardice  in  attacking 
an  inoffensive,  unarmed  and  terror-stricken  fellow-creature. 
The  rage  and  fury,  diverted  from  their  first  object,  turned 
with  frightful  vehemence  against  himself,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments he  was  in  imminent  peril.  With  difficulty  breaking 
through  the  angry  mob,  whose  weapons  were  flashing  around 
him,  he  reached  his  lodgings;  whence  immediately  dispatching 
notes  to  the  ringleaders,  he  offered  to  fight  them  all,  one  after 
the  other — to  the  infinite  delight  of  a  certain  warlike  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  quite  urgent  with  the  proffer  of  a  magnificent 
pair  of  newly  purchased  pistols.  Of  course  he  had  no  need  of 
them,  nor  further  trouble  from  these  doughty  knights,  who, 
ever  after,  held  him  in  distinguished  consideration. 

As  was  the  case  invariably  in  later  years,  so  in  this  early 
period  of  life.  Dr.  Bird  was  always  provided  with  pencil  and 
paper,  wherewith  to  make  a  note  or  sketch  of  any  thing  that 
struck  his  fancy.  Whether  the  habit  originated  from  the 
necessities  of  the  medical  course,  or  was  of  previous  contrac- 
tion, it  was  clung  to  pertinaciously  and  cherished  through  all 
times  and  situations.  With  these  aids  he  could  in  a  few 
minutes  jot  down  lines  enough,  with  his  retentive  memory,  to  I 
finish,  if  he  wished,  a  more  leisurely  drawing.  The  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  the  Wissahickon  afforded  never  failing  in- 
centives to  this  practice,  and,  lagging  behind  his  comrades  now 
and  then  on  these  rambles,  his  absence  would  be  accounted  for 
by  the  accurate  portrayal  of  what  they  had  been  admiring 
some  ten  minutes  before.  If  he  went  down  the  Delaware,  the 
back  of  a  letter  or  other  scrap  served  as  recipients  of  lines  and 
tracings  that  plainly  told  their  own  story.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  remarkable  sunset — or  an  aurora  borealis  with  date  and 
place  attached — sometimes  the  well-known  features  of  a  pro- 
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fessor,  or  of  some  Indian  chiefs  on  a  visit  to  our  sea-board 
towns,  or  perhaps  of  a  friend  or  fellow-boarder.  To  accustom 
himself  to  great  rapidity,  he  used  to  make  sketches  of  passers- 
by,  and  some  laughable  objects  and  extraordinary  costumes 
were  thus  obtained.  These  off-hand  sketches  he  seldom 
thought  of  finishing  with  any  care,  but  made  them  serve  the 
Ignoble  purpose  of  kindling  his  fires;  a  few,  rescued  by  a 
friendly  hand  from  the  wholesale  destruction,  indicate  what 
sort  of  a  painter  he  might  have  made.  In  the  portraits  the 
distinguishing  peculiarities  are  marked  with  a  force  and  skill 
that  carry  the  conviction  of  unquestioned  resemblance.  The 
same  habits  of  observation  are  shown  in  memoranda  as  to  the 
progress  of  vegetation — the  budding  of  trees  and  blossoming 
of  wild  flowers,  the  springing  of  the  tender  grass — first  song 
of  the  blue-bird,  or  almost  equally  musical  note  of  young  frogs, 
harbinger  of  spring. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  relaxations  of  his  summer  holi- 
days, when  he  also  indulged  himself  with  his  old  humor  for 
versifying.  A  poem  is  said  to  have  been  printed  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  Dr.  Black  had  seen  verses  in  a  newspaper 
when  he  was  about  twenty,  that,  upon  close  questioning,  he 
acknowledged  to  be  his.  By  comparison  of  the  manuscripts 
that  remain,  with  letters,  it  seems  probable  some  of  the  pieces 
published  afterwards  in  Snowden's  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Magazine  were  written  at  this  early  date.  A  volume  of 
poetry,  besides,  probably,  scattered  pieces,  was  written  in  the 
warm  months  of  1825.  Manuscripts  in  a  still  more  youthful 
hand,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  show  that  he  had  never  long  de- 
barred himself  from  this  great  pleasure,  and  that  much  was 
written  in  the  two  following  years  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
though  few  papers  remain  to  attest  the  fact.^^ 

Of  the  only  two  letters  of  that  period  at  hand,  a  passage 
I  or  two  may  be  selected,  without  claiming  for  them  any  especial 

^°  [In  a  separate  section  of  her  manuscript  Mrs.  Bird  wrote:  "Dr.  Bird  burnt 
a  great  deal  at  that  time.  One  day  after  he  graduated  and  tooit  an  office,  Dr. 
Black  entered  his  room,  and  saw  a  great  pile  of  manuscripts,  sketches,  &c.  in  the 
corner  that  he  had  put  there  to  burn.  Dr.  Black  rescued  some  of  them,  but  his 
friend  burnt  up  the  rest.     This  he  did  repeatedly."] 
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merit.  The  first  is  to  his  mother.  After  expressions  of  warm 
affection  and  desire  to  hear  often  from  her,  he  refers  to  the 
death  of  a  near  connexion  thus :  "Although  not  her  blood  rela- 
tion, I  revered  her  for  what  I  had  seen  of  her  steadfast  piety, 
her  quiet  affection,  and  her  uncomplaining  endurance  of  sick- 
ness and  suffering.  She  has  gone  down  to  the  grave,  like  a  fair 
scion,  from  whose  delicate  roots  the  winter  shower  and  torrent 
have  been  long  wearing  the  scanty  earth.  May  God's  blessing 
rest  upon  all  her  friends,  as  it  has  rested  already,  and  is  resting 
this  moment,  upon  her."^^  In  the  other,  he  urges  upon  his 
young  brother  the  advantage  and  necessity  of  unremitting  ap- 
plication in  view  of  an  impending  examination  of  vital  impor- 
tance, concluding  thus:  "You  have  now  probably  two  or  three 
weeks  before  you — if  it  were  my  last  and  my  dying  injunction, 
I  would  say,  spend  them  in  preparation — in  revising  and  per- 
fecting."^- 

Accomplished  as  he  was  In  the  manly  and  healthy  practices 
of  boxing,  fencing  and  shooting,  Dr,  Bird's  favorite  exercise 
was  walking.  Horseback  or  driving  he  never  liked,  "because 
they  required  more  attention  than  they  were  worth  as  recrea- 
tions ;  but,  in  walking,  if  there  were  nothing  to  look  at,  he  could 
indulge  in  a  brown  study  without  fear  of  breaking  his  neck," 
When  jaded  and  worn  out  by  incessant  application,  he  in- 
variably found  that  a  day  spent  among  the  rocks  of  the 
Brandywine,  or  on  its  battle-ground,  or  a-gunning  among  his 
old  New  Castle  haunts,  would  send  him  back  refreshed  and 
renovated  in  mind  and  body.  His  general  health  was  good; 
with  the  exception  of  severe  attacks  of  quinsey,  from  which  he 
suffered  excruciating  torments,  unable,  for  days,  to  speak  or 
swallow.     On  one  of  these  occasions  Dr,  Parrish  became  so 

^  [This  was  written  March  12,  1825,  with  reference  to  a  cousin  Fidelia.] 
^  [To  Henry  D.  Bird,  May  18,  1825.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  illus- 
trates Bird's  style  in  informal  correspondence:  "I  confess  that  my  memory  gets 
me,  sometimes  mischievously  enough,  into  hobbles  of  no  laughable  character; 
and  having  memory  enough  to  recollect  that,  is  what  induces  me  to  write  the 
present  letter,  being  in  some  doubt  whether  you  answered  my  last  or  not.  If 
you  did,  I  have  forgotten  what  it  contained;  if  I  saw  it,  I  have  forgotten  where 
I  put  it;  and  amid  the  multiplicity  of  my  forgettings,  it  is  not  a  little  wonderful 
that  I  do  not  forget  to  answer  it."] 
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alarmed  as  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Dr.  [Philip  Syng]  Physick, 
but  without  immediate  benefit.  He  obtained  no  relief  till 
the  breaking  of  tiie  ulcer.  When  about  twenty  he  experienced 
an  illness  that,  in  violence  and  rapidity,  resembled  Asiatic 
Cholera,  and  brought  him  to  death's  door.  The  anguish  of 
a  night  completely  altered  his  appearance,  chasing  away  the 
;  boyish  look,  and  leaving  its  traces  for  months.  The  timely 
and  vigorous  applications  of  his  friend  Dr.  Black  are  said  to 
have  saved  his  life.  Five  or  six  years  later,  he  was  seized  in 
a  similar  and  still  more  cruel  manner  in  New  York. 

On  an  excursion  into  the  interior  in   1826,  he  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  majestic  mountain  scenery  of  Pennsylvania. 
Spending  some  days  with  a  small  party  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap — climbing  its  steep  heights — roaming 
among  its   lakes   and  waterfalls — camping  out  with   fires   at 
night  to  keep  off  the  wolves,  and  the  guides  telling  strange 
stories  to  while  away  the  hours  after  supper — supper  the  most 
delicious  because  procured  by  their  own  guns  and  cooked  by 
I  their  own  hands — he  was  roused  to  such  emotions  of  rapture 
as  caused  him  through  life  to  regard  that  enchanting  spot  as 
altogether  the  loveliest  that  ever  blessed  his  vision.     From  its 
neighbourhood   he  wrote   to   Dr.    Black   such   a   graphic   and 
entertaining  account  as  filled  him  with  convulsions  of  delight. 
In  this  mood  the  enthusiastic  friend  traversed  half  the  town, 
!  showing  his  letter  to  numbers  of  his  own  and  Dr.  Bird's  ac- 
;  quaintances,  who,  one  and  all,  joined  in  his  opinion  "that  it 
i  was  unique — a  most  wonderful,   extraordinary  composition." 
The    mere    recollection    and    narration    of    this    circumstance 
i  nearly  thirty  years  afterwards  revived  in  this  friend  the  en- 
!  thusiasm  of  the  first  perusal.    The  following  year  Dr.  Bird  re- 
visited that  locality,  and  subsequently  laid  in  it  the  scene  of 
I  "The  Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow."    On  one  of  these  trips  he  fell 
i  in  with  a  number  of  artists,  Birch^'^  among  the  rest,  who  were 
I  filling   their   portfolios    from   the   abundant   material    around 

I         ^*  [Thomas  Birch,  landscape  and  marine  painter  (1779-1851),  who,  according 
i   to    William    Dunlap,    studied    his    art    "on    the    banks    of    the    Schuylkill."      See 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography.'] 
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them.  Amusing  themselves  with  examinations  and  good- 
natured  critiques  of  each  other's  performances,  the  praise  of 
greatest  accuracy  was  awarded,  and  the  term  "portrait" 
appHed  to  those  of  the  amateur.  Indeed  some  of  his  best 
sketches  were  begged  and  carried  off. 

Some  of  the  friendships  formed  at  this  early  period  were 
life-long,  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that,  although  he  was 
"cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  years,"  the  objects  of  them,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  finished  their  earthly  career  before  his  summer 
came.  As  associates  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was 
intimate  with  its  distinguished  ornaments,  Drs.  Harlan  and 
Samuel  Morton, ^^  for  both  of  whom  his  accurate  pencil  was 
put  in  frequent  requisition.  To  Dr.  Morton,  whose  poetic 
talent  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  his  great  attainments  and 
brilliant  achievements  in  science,  he  was  especially  attracted 
by  the  sympathy  of  congenial  tastes.  After  this,  but  probably 
before  he  graduated,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  George 
McClellan,^""  who  became  and  continued  through  life,  one  of 
his  warmest  friends  and  most  ardent  admirers.  Between  them, 
mutual  respect  was  not  long  in  ripening  into  closest  intimacy. 
Among  the  dearest  and  most  esteemed  was  a  young  painter, 
who,  as  a  Kentuckian  rather  than  a  genius,  had  engaged  his 
western  friend's  attention,  and  been  by  him  brought  under 
Dr.  Bird's  notice.  The  rare  excellencies  and  devoted  attach- 
ment of  John  Grimes  so  won  upon  his  heart,  that  he  could 
never  mention  his  name  without  emotion,  nor  pass  it  by  with- 
out the  tribute  fresh  from  his  heart,  of  having  been  one  of  the 
very  few  perfectly  unworldly,  unselfish,  disinterested  beings  he 
had  ever  known.     There  was  never  the  slightest  interruption 

"[Richard  Harlan  (1796-1843)  and  Samuel  George  Morton  (1799-1851), 
both  of  whom,  like  Bird,  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Parrish  and  took  their 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy.) Morton,  in  his  early  years,  "devoted  most  of  his  leisure  hours  to 
reading"  and  frequently  "tried  his  hand"  at  verse-making.  See  George  B. 
Wood,  Biographical  Memoir  of  Samuel  George  Morto?i,  M.D.,  in  his  Introduc- 
tory Lectures   arid  Addresses   on  Medical  Subjects,   Philadelphia,    1872.] 

"^^  [George  McClellan  (1796-1847),  founder  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  in 
Philadelphia.] 
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in  the  affectionate  relations  of  these  two  guileless  souls,  who 
loved  each  other  as  men  seldom  do.  Even  after  circumstances 
forced  Mr.  Grimes  to  the  West,  frequent  correspondence  and 
\  isits  on  both  sides  kept  up  the  intercourse  and  friendship  un- 
abated, till,  in  the  winter  of  1837,  after  enduring  many  troubles 
and  sufferings  the  most  protracted,  he  was  released  by  death; 
showing  his  faithfulness  to  the  end,  for  two  days  holding  in 
his  dying  grasp  the  last  letter  from  his  beloved  friend,  which 
he  relinquished  only  when  stiff  in  death. 

This  is  but  one  of  numerous  instances  of  devoted  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  were  connected  with  Dr.  Bird 
in  early  life — nor  is  it  surprising;  for  the  universal  testimony 
is,  that  in  addition  to  his  prepossessing  qualities,  he  was  liberal 

I  and  generous  to  a  fault — could  never  resist  an  appeal  for 
assistance — would  empty  his  pockets  for  a  friend,  or  overdraw 
his  allowance  for  a  needy  relative — denying  himself,  in  con- 
sequence, many  a  luxury  he  could  never  deny  another.  The 
most  trusting  and  unsuspicious  of  mortals,  he  never  thought 

j    of  doubting  the  honour  or  good  intentions  of  others ;  and  where 

J,  he  had  once  placed  his  confidence,  would  never  allow  it  to  be 
shaken,  but  by  the  most  flagrant  and  repeated  injuries.     To 

j  the  amiable  and  excellent  family  with  which  he  was  domesti- 
cated, during  the  term  of  his  medical  studies,  he  became  justly 
endeared,  and  he  warmly  reciprocated  their  sentiments  of  re- 
spect and  attachment.  Indulged  with  the  kindest  attentions, 
and  in  sickness  tended  more  as  a  son  and  brother  than  a 
stranger,  he  never  spoke  of  them  but  w^ith  expressions  of  es- 

j    teem  and  gratitude,  and  gave  a  proof  of  kind  remembrance 

I    by  making  one  of  the  last  visits  he  ever  paid  out  of  his  family, 

I    to  his  venerable  landlady  and  her  daughters. 

Before  the  completion  of  his  medical  course,  he  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Van  Dyke.  This  accomplish- 
ed scholar,  elegant  gentleman  and  true  Christian,  sank  to  the 
L!;rave,  where  child  after  child  had  preceded  him,  exhausted  by 
physical  suffering  and  repeated  domestic  calamities.  This 
event  occurred  but  a  few  months  before  his  ward  arrived  at 
what  are  generally  termed  "years  of  discretion."     Upon  the 
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settlement  of  his  guardian's  affairs,  the  young  Doctor  obtained 
possession  of  his  Httle  property,  considerably  diminished  by 
the  expenses  incurred  for  his  maintenance  and  education.  Had 
he  come  into  the  world  with  the  American  propensity  and 
talent  for  making  money,  or  been  blessed  with  a  judicious  and 
experienced  friend  at  his  elbow,  to  suggest  the  wisdom  of  a 
proper  investment,  this  sum,  small  as  it  was,  might  have  be- 
come the  nucleus  of  a  competency,  and  saved  him  thereafter 
much  anxiety  and  many  struggles.  But  neither  of  these  was 
the  case;  neither  books  nor  counsellors,  nor  the  whisperings 
of  self-love,  had  prompted  the  necessity  of  acquainting  himself 
with  those  precepts  and  modes  of  action,  that,  however  dis- 
tasteful, seem  indispensable  to  success  in  this  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  in  the  least  surprising,  that  with  a  soul  full  of 
poetry,  and  a  brain  stored  with  book-learning,  and  teeming 
with  novelties  of  science,  he  was  ignorant  as  a  child  or  a 
woman  of  all  business  matters — knew  not  even  the  common 
terms  used  in  money  transactions — and  believed  every  body 
else  as  honest  as  himself.  His  knowledge  served  him  as  to 
what  was  due  from  him  to  others;  but  hardly  as  to  what  he — 
as  well  as  they — owed  to  himself.  This  was  the  hardest  lesson 
he  had  to  learn;  and  one  that  required  years  to  force  upon  his 
generous,  unsuspecting  nature. 

From  an  early  period  he  had  been  fond  of  recording  events 
and  preserving  relics,  and  thus  many  interesting  mementoes 
have  been  found  in  the  motley  assemblage  that  formed  the 
contents  of  an  old  trunk.  There,  with  many  like  matters — 
school-books  of  all  sorts,  from  the  Viri  Romae  and  Caesar, 
whose  very  covers  must  have  evoked  shadows  of  trembling 
urchins  and  innumerable  trouncings,  to  the  Horace  and  Thu- 
cydides,  objects  of  affection  and  admiration — with  piles  of 
note-books,  medical  memoranda,  and  tickets  to  all  the  courses, 
including  the  Hospital,  College  of  Pharmacy,  &c. — appeared  a 
venerable  pocket-book,  containing,  among  other  memorabilia, 
a  small  piece  of  paper,  marked  on  one  side  "No.  17,"  on  the 
reverse,  in  his  hand-writing,  "Ex.  No.  before  Faculty  Univ. 
Penn.  1827.     Drawn  by  me,  and  kept  carefully."     In  this  re- 
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ccptacle  was  his  Guardian's  account,  and,  on  a  leaf,  a  latin 
inscription  marking  the  date  of  his  admission  to  the  boarding- 
house,  and  list  of  days  for  settling  his  bills. 

When   the   period   arrived,   anticipated   so   eagerly,  yet  so 

anxiously — the  hour  when  every  student  must  pass  through 

'■  the  ordeal  that  was  to  determine  his  fate — he  found  himself 

i  waiting  his  turn  in  an  ante-room,  he  being  next  in  order.     Just 

I  as  he  heard  the  fearful  summons — "Number  17" — rousing  up 

!  all  his  courage,  he  was  about  to  enter  the  room,  when  out  rush- 

I  ed  past  him  his  predecessor  who,   a   few  hours  before,   had 

boasted  most  confidently  his  expected  success    (the  identical 

1  youngster,  unless  memory  fail,  that  had  once  put  his  cham- 

I  pion's  head  in  danger),  crestfallen,  discomfited,  frantic  with 

j  rage  and  indignation — swearing  he  would  shoot  himself — or 

j  his  professors — because  they  had  rejected  him.     Here  was  an 

agreeable  prelude  to  the  exercises  awaiting  No.  17.    Somewhat 

daunted,  no  doubt,  he  entered  with  a  pale  cheek  and  rather 

confused  notions  of  matters  and  things.     But  a  pleasant  re- 

I  mark  or  two — a  glass  of  wine  courteously  tendered — reassur- 

;  ed  him,  and  the  terrible  examination  with  the  first  Professor 

1  was    honorably   over   before   he    considered    it    really   begun. 

j  Once  fairly  under  way,  all  went  straight  enough  in  the  remain- 

I  ing  rooms;  and  he  found,  as  do  most  others,  that  their  instruc- 

'  tors  do  something  more  than  lecture — keep  their  eyes  open  to 

;  ascertain  who   use   and  who   abuse   their   opportunities.     He 

;  graduated  April  6th,  1827. 
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Immediately  after  graduation,  Dr.  Bird  hung  out  his  sign, 
and  made  all  arrangements  for  supporting  the  character  of 
an  M.D.  Selecting  a  rather  suburban  locality,  in  13th  Street, 
with  open  lots  around  him  and  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  opposite,  he  soon  found  his  services 
In  demand  and  rewarded  with  success.  Patients  flocked  about 
him,  and  his  judicious  treatment  of  them,  with  its  favorable 
results,  raised  his  reputation  so  rapidly  that,  had  he  continued 
to  practice,  he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  attained  high  rank  in 
this  honourable  calling.  But  in  the  very  outset,  his  soul  re- 
belled against  his  daily  occupation — the  old  love  was  too 
strong — Nature  began  to  assert  her  rights,  while  former  pre- 
dilections gathered  firmness  and  force  the  more  they  were 
crushed  and  trampled  on.  Besides,  he  had  some  very  poetical 
and — as  he  himself  acknowledged — absurd  notions  on  the 
subject  of  fees;  could  not  bring  himself  to  sell  his  humanity, 
as  he  called  it,  and  while  freely  giving  away  medicines,  would 
not  receive  a  cent  from  a  patient  In  return;  consequently,  the 
end  of  the  year  devoted  to  Physick,  found  him  poorer  than 
the  commencement.  Moreover  he  became  melancholy  and  un- 
happy at  the  constant  sight  of  misery  he  could  not  always 
alleviate.  The  following  conceit,  perpetrated  only  a  month 
or  two  after  he  graduated,  and  evidently  never  Intended  to  see 
the  light,  is  here  introduced  as  a  comical  expression  of  the 
conflicts  that  disturbed  his  bosom. ^^^ 

Methought,  as  I  lay  entranced,  not  on  a  couch  of  roses,  but  in  the 
stiff  embraces  of  a  rush-bottomed  chair,  snuffing,  not  the  odour  of  hya- 
cinths, but  the  voluminous  smoke  of  a  spickled  segar ;  listening,  not  to  the 
roundelay  of  nightingales  nor  the  babbling  of  runlets,  but  to  the  uproar 
of  "Shad,  fresh  shad" — "Oysters,  ho,  oys — ters" — "Coal,  charcoal,  and  I 

^^  [This  is  in  an  unfinished  letter  addressed,  "Dear  Harry" — his  brother 
Henry  D.  Bird— dated  May  20,  1827.] 
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have  no  more  coal  to  sell,  for  I  sold  the  last  load  to  John  Caldwell" — 
methought,  I  say,  the  smoke  around  me  gathered  itself  slowly  into  form 
and  feature,  and  there  stood  before  my  wondering  eyes  a  creature,  "the 
cunningest  pattern  of  excelling  nature,"  with  golden  hair,  blue  eyes, 
sunshiny  wings,  and  all  the  other  characteristics  of  an  angel.  "Good 
heavens!"  said  I,  opening  my  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  through  the  latter 
inhaling  a  singular  compound  of  smells,  among  which  I  thought  I  could 
particularize  the  odour  of  garlic  and  asafoetida.  "Who  art  thou,  glo- 
rious angel?"  The  glorious  angel  answered  not,  but  approaching  me 
with  a  slow  step,  pointed  to  a  lancet  that  lay  on  my  table.  "That  is  a 
lancet,"  cried   I,   "the  scoundrelly  badge  of  my  trade." 

"Scoundrelly  badge!"  replied  the  phantom  with  an  awful  voice.  "Is 
it  not  the  instrument  with  which  rebellious  blood  is  liberated  from  the 
unwholesome  vein?  It  is  a  beautiful  invention,  and  has  saved  many 
sinners."  *  *  *  * 

"And  that,"  said  I,  as  the  apparition  touched  a  shapeless  instrument, 

"Peace,"  said  the  vision,  blushing,  "I  know  its  use,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing.     This — " 

"That,  madam,"   replied   I   following  her  finger,  "is  *  *  *  *  " 

"Silence,"  exclaimed  the  angel,  with  a  visage  of  scarlet,  "Am  I  not 
the  genius  of  Physic,  and  am  I  to  be  told  what  are  the  several  uses  of 
my  instruments?" 

"You  the  Genius  of  Physic?"  said  I,  falling  reverently  upon  my  knees; 
why  you  are  the  loveliest  creature  I  ever  laid  eyes  on,  and  by  Jupiter, 
I  thought  Physick  was  personified  in  a  snake  or  an  old  woman!" 

"Silly  mortal,"  exclaimed  the  phantom  with  a  voice  of  silver,  and  a 
look  all  sunshine — "I  am  thy  angel — and  yet  thou  would 'st  give  me  up 
for  yonder  slattern  huzzy  you  call  your  Muse." 

"No,  by  heavens,"  said  I  in  enthusiasm;  "you  are  so  lovely,  I  give 
myself  to  you.    To  the  devil  with  my  muse." 

"Wilt  thou  swear  to  be  mine,  young  mortal?"  said  the  angel,  stooping 
over  me,  till  her  warm  lips  exhaled  their  fragrant  vapour  on  mine. 

"I  swear  it — for  thou  art  lovely  and  good  beyond  all  things,"  replied 
I,  stretching  forth  my  hands  to  embrace  her. 

"A  bite,  by  Jupiter!"  said  a  soft  and  well  known  voice  at  my  elbow. 

"Ha,  Muse,  is't  you?"  "Yes  it  is  I,  false  traitor,"  said  the  little 
damsel,  scowling  in  wrath.     "Now  behold  your  goddess." 
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I  turned.  The  Phantom  of  Physick  had  suddenly  grown  dropsical; 
her  belly  swelled  out,  her  legs  and  feet  magnified  themselves ;  her  face 
was  white  and  bloated ;  her  bosom  hung  flabby  and  dangly.  *  *  *  * 

"Thou  art  mine,"  said  the  spectre  in  a  horrid  voice. 

"Yes,  he  is  thine,"  answered  the  muse.  "Take  him.  I  renounce  him 
forever." 

What  think  you  of  my  mistress?     Gadzooks,  I  am  tempted  to  cut  my     ! 
throat,  but  that  I  have  an  aversion  to  cold  steel. 

Here  we  have  a  pretty  plain  intimation  of  the  upshot  of  this 
year  of  probation,  and  are  not  amazed  to  find  him,  at  the  end 
of  it,  giving  up  his  office,  and  relinquishing  the  practice  of 
medicine,  in  which  he  never  again  regularly  engaged.  His 
immediate  family  were  unanimous  in  their  preference  of  him 
as  physician,  but  he  declined  the  responsibility  of  serious  cases; 
while,  in  consultations,  to  which  he  was  occasionally  persuaded 
by  his  professional  friends,  his  accurate  judgment  and  quick 
Insight  into  disease  made  him  of  great  service. 

As  an  evidence  that.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  not  been 
occupied  solely  with  patients,  we  find,  under  the  dates  June  and 
August,  respectively,  A.D.  1827,  two  dramas.  The  Cozvled 
Lover,  and  Car'idorf,  or,  the  Avenger,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  miscellaneous  poetry,  and  the  beginnings  of  two  or  three 
novels.  These  first  tragedies  exhibit  considerable  power,  es- 
pecially in  the  closing  act.  The  catastrophe  in  The  Cozvled 
Lover,  in  particular,  is  very  vivid,  complete  and  terrible.  Its 
power  lies  not  so  much  in  separate  passages  as  in  the  combina- 
tion and  consecution  of  the  whole;  the  following  passage  is 
perhaps  the  most  quotable.  The  father,  deluded  Into  a  false 
belief  in  his  daughter's  guilt,  has  just  murdered  her: 

Done !  yea,  truly  done. 
Was  that  my  daughter  which  cried  out  for  mercy? 
Is  this  my  child's  blood  smoking  on  my  sword  ? 
Is  that  her  body  on  the  floor?     Ah's  me! 
This  is  a  dismal  gash  on  thy  white  throat.     \^K7ieeling'\ 
O  horror!     Hell,  gape  open  for  me — I      [Starting  back] 
Have  slain  ni}' — Do  not  shriek  thus  in  mine  ear. 
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What,   do  th\'  blue  lips  mutter  curses  at  me? 

And  thy  filmed   eyeballs  glare  so  angrily? 

Not,  not  on  me,  thou  horrid  apparition ; 

I  am  thy  father,  look  not  thus  on  me : 

No,  not  thy  father,  but  thy  murderer. 

Yet  do  not  look  so  piteously  on  me — 

Hide  thy  foul  visage,  bloody  sacrifice.  \_He  covers  her 
with  a  garment  from  the  bed] 

Ha!  here's  a  gory  ringlet  of  her  hair 

Not  covered  3'et:  I  cannot  look  upon  it.  [Covers  it  at 
clashing  of  sivords  zvithout  and  cries  of  "Down 
u'ith    him!      Stab    him!      No    ?nercy    for   him"] 

Again!  More  murther  howling  in  my  halls!  [A  loud 
shriek  of  horror  from  many  voices,  and  cries  of 
"He   has  slain   him!     Heiv   him   to   pieces"] 

Blood,   blood!      More  blood!      Hell   is   not  glutted   yet, 

But  cries,  "More  blood!" 

The  columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine,  edited 
by  his  friend,  Dr.  Snowden — in  the  two  volumes  of  which  may 
be  found  the  early  contributions  of  some  of  our  since  most 
distinguished  citizens — contained  the  first  certified  publications 
of  our  young  author.  These  appeared  generally  over  the 
signature  "B,"  though  some  were  prefixed  to  other  initials. 
"Saul's  Last  Day,"  published  in  the  opening  number  of  that 
periodical,  was  followed  by  many  poems,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  "The  Death  of  Meleager,"  "Rest  in  Thine  Isle, 
Young  Hero,  Rest,"  and  three  tales,  "The  Ice-Island,"  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Reeds,"  and  "The  Phantom  Players."^'  "The 
Ice-Island"  was  partly  written  by  his  brother  Henry,  whose 
facility  of  pen  and  poetic  talent,  exquisitely  shown  in  that 
beautiful  production,  "The  Dead  Soldier, "^^  came  near  add- 
ing, in  his  person,  a  second  poor  author  to  the  family.     With 

"  [Thirteen  poems,  and  the  three  prose  tales  mentioned  above,  are  in  the 
two  volumes  of  the  magazine,  1827  and  1828.  A  list  of  these  is  given  by  Foust, 
op.  cit.,  p.  163.] 

^  [This  is  wrongly  attributed  by  Foust  to  R.  M.  Bird.  It  was  published  over 
the  initials  H.D.B.  in  the  second  number  of  the  magazine,  preceded  by  a  note 
welcoming  "another  unknown  correspondent"  to  its  columns.] 
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the  same  literary  predilections,  Mr.  Henry  Bird  enjoyed  his 
brother's  confidence,  and  we  have  his  authority  for  stating  that 
Dr.  Bird,  in  this  his  twenty-second  year,  planned  the  works  by 
which  he  is  best  known — his  tragedies  and  romances  (no  less 
than  fifty-five  plays  are  named  as  projected  by  him  at  this  time, 
not  to  speak  of  a  large  number  of  romances) — and  this  asser- 
tion, as  well  as  the  following,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  dates, 
and  memoranda  found  in  his  portfolios. 

His  course,  as  marked  out  by  himself  at  that  early  day,  wa& 
to  appear  boldly  before  the  world  as  a  dramatist;  to  follow  up 
three  or  four  plays  with  a  succession  of  romances;  reserving 
as  the  suitable  expression  of  mature,  middle  age,  a  series  of 
histories,  already  in  his  mind's  eye.  With  a  view  to  these 
varied  labours,  his  whole  course  of  study  was  arranged,  and, 
even  during  the  term  devoted  to  producing  works  of  fiction,  it 
embraced  the  patient  search  after  truth  of  the  savant  and 
historian.  As  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  completion  of  his. 
plans,  he  determined  to  prepare  himself  by  assiduous  study  in 
all  the  immediate  and  collateral  branches;  then  to  travel  over 
the  ground  he  had  selected  as  the  scene  of  future  efforts;  and^ 
finally,  to  work  up  at  home  the  materials  so  carefully  gathered 
and  skilfully  arranged  in  the  store-house  of  his  brain. 

To  facilitate  the  first  of  these  measures,  he,  jointly  with 
two  of  his  brothers,  rented  and  furnished  a  house,  over  which 
their  mother  was  invited  to  preside.  Thus  were  these 
long-separated  members  of  the  family  re-united,  and,  in  the- 
quiet  and  retirement  of  home,  Dr.  Bird  was  able  to  secure  the 
seclusion  and  privacy  indispensable  to  the  objects  nearest  his. 
heart. 

Domestic  affairs  once  settled,  Dr.  Bird  devoted  himself  to- 
his  proposed  task  with  unremitting  application.  Collecting 
around  him  the  requisite  authorities — keeping  near  at  hand, 
as  books  of  reference,  all  manner  of  dictionaries,  maps,  geog- 
raphies, histories,  encyclopedias  and  gazetteers — he  spent  the- 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  study,  and  often  encroached  upon 
the  hours  that  should  have  been  given  to  repose.  To  a  close 
examination  of  the  models  in  our  own  language,  as  well  as  the 
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ancient  and  trench  and  Spanish  classics,  he  added  a  vast 
amount  of  miscellaneous  reading  on  matters  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  civil  or  natural  history  of  the  countries,  the 
.  manners,  habiliments,  etc.,  of  the  people  that  he  had  selected 
I  for  the  scenes  and  the  subjects  of  his  operations.  In  the  case 
(if  rare  or  valuable  works,  accessible  only  through  public  libra- 
ries, he  made  copious  extracts  or  translations,  and  had  this,  in 
some  instances,  done  for  him,  where  distance  or  other  cause 
[prevented  a  personal  examination.  Especially  evident  is  the 
care  and  pains  taken  to  make  himself  thoroughly  conversant 
with  all  the  details  of  our  own,  and  of  Spanish-American  his- 
tory and  geography.  The  numerous  notes,  translations  and 
extracts,  maps  and  plans  of  cities  and  battle-grounds,  figures 
illustrative  of  native  or  Spanish  costume — drawn  by  his  hand, 
and  tilling  portfolios — attest  the  zeal  with  which  he  availed 
himself  of  all  means  to  secure  truth  and  exactness. 

Gifted  with  an  acuteness  and  quickness  of  perception,  ac- 
corded to  few,  and  a  wonderfully  retentive  memory,  he  never 
trusted  solely  to  their  agency,  but  held  fast  and  put  in  order 
the  facts  acquired  or  the  ideas  suggested  by  them,  by  means  of 
numerous  notes  and  memoranda.  So  effectual  were  these  and 
other  methods,  known  best  to  himself,  that  he  was  seldom  at 
fault  in  turning  at  once  to  the  very  page  containing  the  line  of 
poetry,  scientific  fact,  historic  event,  or  descriptive  passage, 
that  might  be  wanting.  It  mattered  not  how  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  had  seen  it;  what  had  once  interested  him 
remained  indelibly  fixed  in  his  mind,  and,  if  from  some  inex- 
plicable cause,  a  rare  case  of  forgetfulness  occurred,  his  annoy- 
ance was  excessive,  and  not  often  dispelled  till  the  wished-for 
I  thought  would  flash  before  his  mind's  eye. 
I  It  has  not  been  mentioned  that,  eminent  among  his  natural 
!  gifts,    was    a    turn    for    mechanics;    and,    among   his    accom- 

•  plishments,  great  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools.  These  traits 
were  early  exhibited  in  various  ways;  but  perhaps,  in  none 
more  fully  than  the  experiments  he  carried  on  in  devising  a 

•  machine  for  making  bricks — a  scheme  which  exercised  his  mind 
and  occupied  his  hands  off  and  on  during  the  leisure  moments 
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of  several  years.  When  only  nineteen  years  old,  walking  one 
day  with  Dr.  Black  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  became 
interested  in  watching  the  movements  of  some  men  and  boys, 
engaged  in  the  slow  process  of  moulding  bricks  in  one  of  the 
yards  then  so  abundant  in  our  suburbs.  "What  a  barbarous 
operation!"  he  exclaimed  at  last.  "Cannot  something  be  in- 
vented to  put  a  stop  to  this  tiresome  drudgery?"  From  that 
time  his  thoughts  often  returned  to  the  subject,  and,  after  fin- 
ishing his  medical  studies,  he  set  about  planning  a  machine  to 
supply  the  want  in  good  earnest.  Working  at  the  model — of 
which  he  made  all  the  various  parts  with  his  own  hands — test- 
ing its  powers — and  for  that  purpose  he  kept  his  box  of  clay 
always  at  hand — then  improving  or  altering — this  was  the 
recreation  he  indulged  in,  and  to  which  he  gladly  turned  to  re- 
lax his  mind  and  freshen  his  spirits. 

Another  object  that  greatly  interested  him  was  a  design  for 
a  monument  to  Washington — a  project  that  was  then  creating 
quite  an  agitation  in  the  public  mind  of  Philadelphia — and  had 
so  many  powerful  advocates  that  but  little  doubt  was  enter- 
tained of  its  execution.  Dr.  Bird,  who  seemed  never  at  a  loss, 
whose  astonishing  versatility  of  genius  was  constantly  urging 
him  to  new  enterprises,  found  agreeable  exercise  for  his  in- 
ventive faculties  in  contriving  a  plan  for  a  structure,  worthy 
the  illustrious  character  of  the  great  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  of  the  munificence  of  the  City,  that,  in  honoring  him, 
would  adorn  herself.  The  grandeur  and  novelty  of  his  design 
secured  for  it  many  admirers,  but  its  costliness  would  have  ef- 
fectually prevented  its  adoption  by  a  republican  community, 
always  chary  of  an  outlay  for  works  of  Art,  even  if  the  very 
idea  of  the  Memorial  had  not  been  soon  altogether  aban- 
doned.^''   These  projects  were  engaged  in,  as  was  much  of  his 

^^  [A  letter  from  Black  to  Bird,  written  in  Washington,  October  27,  1833, 
siiows  that  Bird  had  not  yet  abandoned  hope  for  success  of  his  plan.  In  an  in- 
teresting account  of  an  interview  with  President  Jackson,  Black  wrote:  "We  also 

talked  of  American  architecture .    The  old  fellow  was  absolutely  sarcastic 

on  the  employment  of  foolish  European  architects  in  this  country.  Having  talked 
to  Barry  of  you,  and  of  your  monument  plan,  and  of  the  glorious  point  which 
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miscellaneous  poetry,  as  relaxation,  and  never  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  his  regular  pursuits, 

A  comedy,  The  City  Looking  Glass,  was  finished  in  the 
summer  of  1828,  and,  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  about  the  same  time,  at  New  Castle,-*^  we  have  a 
reference  to  another  project: 

Yesterday  I  found  myself  on  the  Brandywine  Battle  Ground.  It 
was  a  good  thing  for  me  to  be  there ;  for  besides  delighting  me  with 
beautiful  scenery,  it  renewed  in  me  the  desire  to  go  on  with  "The  Vol- 
unteers," and  furnished  me  with  many  hints  and  clues  for  my  story.  I 
was  particular  in  examining  the  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but 
particularly  that  occupied  by  the  Americans.  I  walked  over  the  ridge 
on  which  the  American  breastwork  had  been  thrown  up,  and  from  which 
you  see  very  distinctly,  3^4  a  mile  off,  the  hill  where  the  Hessians 
planted  their  artillery — and  the  hill  occupied  by  Washington  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  contest.  I  surveyed  the  spot  where  they  buried 
the  American  dead.  I  was  shown  one  or  two  vestiges  of  the  battle,  and 
among  the  rest,  a  trunnion  of  a  cannon  of  the  largest  class,  ploughed  up 
a  few  days  ago — and,  in  fine,  I  drew  a  chart  of  the  ground,  and  furnished 
myself  with  a  great  deal  of  information,  which  I  shall  make  the  most  of. 

Divers  other  plays  and  novels  in  embryo,  of  this  period, 
remain:  records  of  the  ceaseless  working  of  his  mind.  Some 
of  these,  as  "The  Three  Dukes,"  "King  Philip,  the  Saga- 
more," planned  in  all  their  details,  he  intended  to  finish  in 
after  years — many  were  abandoned,  and  some,  used  by  others; 
for,  full  of  conceptions  and  projects,  and  perfectly  unsuspi- 
cious, it  is  no  wonder  some  of  his  best  ideas,  freely  expressed 
in  conversation,  were  as  freely  appropriated  by  those  whom 
opportunity  favoured  and  conscience  did  not  forbid,   or,   as 

might  be  made  in  our  history  by  Genl.  Jackson  causing  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  Genl.  W —  and  that  monument  the  germ  of  a  new  and  Amern.  order 
of  architecture — and  Barry  having  expressed  delight  and  his  vivid  and  favor- 
able remembrance  of  you,  etc., — thinks  I,  now's  my  time  to  nail  the  Prest., 
when  he  asked  me  to  step  to  the  window  to  shew  me  the  view  from  it  and  the 
conversation  was  lead  off  by  him.  1  was  too  much  a  diplomatist  to  play  boy 
and  have  postponed  it  until  I  see  him  again."  "Barry"  was  presumably  William 
Taylor  Barry,  then  Postmaster  General.] 
^  [To  Henry  D.  Bird,  July  14,  1828.] 
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charity  whispers,  whom  a  strange  hallucination  blinded  as  to 
their  true  origin.  In  respect  to  these,  Dr.  Bird  never  thought 
it  worth  while  to  claim  his  own,  or  even  to  refer  to  them  but 
in  the  strictest  privacy. 

In  the  numerous  poetic  productions  of  these  two  or  three 
years,  during  which  he  was  proving  his  powers  in  every  variety 
of  style  and  measure,  fearlessly  tried,  can  be  traced  the  same 
mind  as  shone  out  in  the  matured  compositions  of  later  years. 
While  those  of  his  nineteenth  and  twentieth  year  exhibit,  of 
course,  a  more  youthful  and  ambitious  tone,  and  are  chiefly 
fanciful,  some  seem  to  have  come  directly  from  the  heart. 
Occasionally,  the  same  idea  is  presented  under  three  or  four 
aspects,  as  merry,  lachrymose,  elevated,  &c. ;  some  are  meas- 
ured to  us  in  foreign  tongues;  in  all  is  evident  the  care  with 
which  he  was  training  his  pen  to  give  life  and  expression  to  the 
thoughts  with  which,  at  the  same  time,  his  mind  was  filling. 
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[In  accordance  with  Mrs.  Bird's  apparent  intention  we  print  here  a 
few  of  the  poems  written  by  Bird  during  these  formative,  experimental 
years,  probably  between  1825  and  1827,  which  ha\e  been  preserved,  in 
Bird's  writing,  in  a  paper-covered  blankbook.  Several  of  these  early 
poems  were  prmted  in  the  Philadelphia  Monthly  Magazine :  the  fol- 
lowing, so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  have  not  previously  been  published.] 

HEALTH    SONG 

Written  for  Feb.  5,  1825.     Tune,  "Sul  Margine  d'un  Rio" 
"Oh,  lady,  why  thus  sadly  gaze?" 

1 

Who  thinks  not,  on  each  festal  day. 

Of  the  last  finished  year? 
And  friends  that  swept  with  it  away 

To  some  more  distant  sphere? 
That  we  should  rank  them,  God  forbid. 

With  dull  oblivion's  hosts; 
Then  let  us  drink,  as  ancients  did, 

Libations  to  their  ghosts. 

2 

With  fervent  heart,  and  friendly  voice. 

We  cannot  fail  to  prove 
The  objects  of  some  others'  choice, 

And  worthy  of  their  love. 
And  living  friends,  as  all  may  know, 

Are  worth  our  wine  and  wealth; 
Then  let  us  drink,  as  moderns  do, 

A  goblet  to  their  health. 
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LINES  WRITTEN   AT  MIDNIGHT MAY    1825 

1 

The  midnight  hath  a  joy  for  me, 

A  silence  and  a  spell, 
That  daylight,  with  her  pageantry, 

Can  never  urge  so  well. 
The  yellow  moon,  the  starry  host. 
The  sky  in  angry  tempests  lost, 
Have  all  and  each  their  several  power. 
That  consecrates  that  solemm  hour. 

2 
The  simple  lamp  that  flickers  then 

With  an  expiring  ray; 
The  idle  and  recording  pen. 

That  wiles  my  hours  away, — 
Attract  attention  sad  and  deep; 
And  thoughts  that  sometimes  trance  and  sleep, 
Recalled  by  their  unspeaking  power. 
Add  necromancy  to  the  hour. 

3 
As  if  upon  the  world  alone. 

And  all  mankind  had  fled; 
As  if  the  very  earth  had  grown 

A  dwelling  for  the  dead, — 
I  sit,  and  seem  in  sovereign  state, 
A  monarch  of  the  buried  great, 
Who  come  in  dim  sepulchral  power, 
To  pay  me  reverence  in  that  hour. 

4 
For  he  that  wakes,  and  notice  pays 

To  his  nocturnal  soul, 
Is  a  magician  and  can  raise 

The  dead  at  his  controul; — 
And  proud,  and  dark,  and  calmly  grand. 
He  seems  amid  their  groups  to  stand, 
Exultant  of  his  gloomy  power 
O'er  all  that  serve  the  midnight  hour. 
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LINES  TO  THE  WISSAHICKON 

Thy  green  lone  banks,  thy  rocky  marge,  thy  veil 
Of  virgin  solitude,  sweet  stream! — thy  tide 

Of  eloquent  murmurs,  and  thy  narrow  vale, 

That  winds  along  the  jutting  mountain's  side, 
As  'twould  embrace  it,  like  an  humble  bride 

That  clasps  her  modest  arms  around  the  knees 

Of  a  rude  husband; — and  thy  waves  that  chide 

The  prostrate  hemlock  and  the  passing  breeze, 

Are  to  my  thoughts  as  odours  to  the  roughening  seas. 

I  dream  of  thee,  when,  tired  of  earth  and  men 

Thought  needs  a  soother;  when  the  opening  day 

Sparkles  w^ith  glory,  and  the  night  again 

Comes,  like  an  Ethiop  princess  in  array. 
Or  the  dead  midnight  holds  his  solemn  sway, 

I  think  of  thee,  and  how  in  such  an  hour 

Thou  hast  been  to  mine  eye,  with  all  thy  gay. 

And  melancholy,  and  contrasted  power. 

Of  rock,  stream,  star,  and  solitary  bower. 

Oh !  could  I  be  the  harmless  solitaire 

To  rove  thy  banks  and  navigate  thy  breast, 

And  dream  out  days  of  idle  joyance  there. 
In  useless,  careless,  meditative  rest, 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  and  her  guest; 

Methinks  there  could  no  happier  destiny  be 

Since  Fate  so  few  has  with  their  wishes  blest. 
O'er  high  ambition's  pinnacle  to  flee — 

And  sure  a  fate  so  bright  is  not  for  one  like  me. 
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melancholy's  allegories 

'Tis  o'er  with  me — and  yet  my  life 
Is  young  in  years,  though  old  in  strife — 
The  strife  of  a  heart  that  hath  lost  its  stay, 
And  battles  its  desperate  powers  away 
With  a  vain  mad  rage,  and  a  gloomy  foe, 
That  calls  himself  Consuming  Woe. 

'Tis  o'er  with  me, — though  the  path  that  creeps 

Up  the  perilous  tops  of  life's  high  steeps, 

Is  hardly  by  my  slow  foot  begun. 

And  the  first  stage  of  reflection  won. 

I  look  me  back  to  the  first  of  my  years. 

And  find  that  they  rose  from  the  River  of  Tears. 

'Tis  o'er  with  me — I  have  changed  my  goal 
From  that  which  first  pleased  my  youthful  soul 
And  my  path  is  short,  and  downward,  and  steep. 
And  it  leads  to  a  vale,  where  the  shadows  are  deep, 
To  a  lonely,  a  dark,  and  a  silent  cave. 
Whose  gloom  is  called  the  Gloom  of  the  Grave. 
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